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| Department of Commerce Issues New Publication in Re- 
sponse to Demands of Business; Interest in Elimi- 


nating Waste Said 


A steadily expanding volume of stand- 


| ards developed by industry and commerce 


in the United States has resulted in a 
greater response of the Department of 


|Commerce to the demands of business 
|men, the Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 


ert P. Lamont, declared in a statement 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


jon 


to Be Widespread. 


cooperative effort on the part of design- | 
ers, manufacturers, distributors and | 
users, said Mr. Lamont, ‘constitute a| 
powerful force for eliminating waste in | 
production and distribution.” | 

(The full text of the outline of the! 
|work of the Bureau of Standards will be | 
found on Page 2.) 


Ty pes of Rescue Boats 
For Aviation Tested 


ted for Crash Operations. 


Experiments to determine the type of 
auxiliary vessel best suited for aviation 
crash rescue boats are being conducted 
at the United States Naval Base at Su- 
may, Guam, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of the Navy, 


follows: 
a 35-foot motor boat, and a 24-foot mo- 
tor launch, were tested out to determine 
their desirability as aviation crash res- 
cue boats. This test consisted of: 
Speed testing: Handling the boats 


July 23. The full text of the statement | 
Two 26-foot motor whale boats, | 


E 


| France to Be Told 


Sea Sled Found to Be Best Fit- | Debt Due August I Withdrawal of Nearly Halj 


| May Be Postponed 


| Treasury Department Ready 
| To Act Under Congressional 
Authorization If Com- 


pact Is Ratified. 


Payment for Supplies 
Covered by Resolution 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


“NO inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their 
will ig the chief duty of those 
placed at their head.” 
—Thomas Jefferson, 


President of the United States, 
1801—1809 
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COPY 
Part of Marine Force 


To Leave Nicara 5 Pr esident Seeks 


, » Lo Reduce Army 


ntered as Second Class Matter at 


Troops Announced. ‘ dN E 

President Hoover announced orally at | n a V \ xpense 
the White House July 23 the withdrawal | 
by the Government of 1,200 American +4 Vors Commission to Envese 
Marines from Nicaragua. | y a ee 

The President explained orally that the| tigate Possibility of Cur- 
action was due to the fact order grad- tailing Expenditures in 
Various Services. 


ually is being established in Nicaragua. 
The American Government, the President | 
added, is withdrawing Marines from Nic- | 
| aragua as fast as it can be done safely. 

At Marine Corps headquarters it was | 
announced orally that there are now a 
Nicaragua 2,500 Marine officers and en- 


Increase Emphasized 
In Cost of Defense 


made public July 23. 
Secretary Lamont’s statement, which 


| listed men, exclusive of approximately | 


around a plane in Apra Harbor, and in | : ’ 
| 200 men with 26 airplanes attached to 


| Secretary Lamont’s foreword follows in| heavy swell on the outside edge of Cala- 


e 
” 


All-rail Rates for Direct Tran- | 


sit to Destination Not to Be 
Changed Where Departure 
From Rule Is Involved. 


A modification of its previous findings 
relating to the establishment of through 


routes and joint rates via rail lines and 


the barge lines of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was made public July 23, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


96, dated July 8. 
Under the modified findings, through 
routes and joint rates need not be estab- 


lished except over the shortest route be- 
tween the inland point of origin (or des- 
tination, as the case may be,) and the 
port of interchange over which the low- 
est corresponding 
points applies; and no joint rates on a 
commodity need be established where the 
corresponding all-rail rate over the di- 
rect route from or to an interior point in 
southern territory to or from a port of 


rate between such) 


| Government has adopted standards and 


| made as a foreword the forthcoming is- 


‘Farm Board Hears 


a supplemental report in Ex Parte No. | 





destination or origin involves, at inter- 
mediate points, departures from the long- | 
and-short-haul provision- of the fourth | 


section of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Order Is Modified. 

The text of the supplemental report on 
reconsideration, by Commissioner East- 
man, follows: 

In our prior report in this proceeding, 
153 I. C. C. 129, common carriers by rail 
connecting with the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and their rail connections 
were directed to establish, on or before 
August 27, 1929, through routes with the 


full text: 

Standards constitute the common lan- 
guage, even the common Iaw, of mod- 
ern industry and commerce. Certain 
standards, such as those used for weights 
and measures, are essential for public 
convenience, health, or safety, and have 
been fixed by legislative 
| Mandatory standards of this character, 


discussed the voluntary method by which} 
industry in cooperation with the Federal 


programs of simplified practices, was 


sue of the Commercial Standards 
Monthly, to be published in connection 
with the work of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


“Recognized standards developed by | [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 





Ports for Entry of Airplanes 
From Canada Designated 


Stabilization Plans | 
For Grape Industry 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Ports of Entry has designated Newport, 
Vermont, and Grosse Island, near De- 
jtroit, as international ports of entry, 
jand the Ford Field, at Detroit, as a tem- 

. * |porary port, it was announced orally, 
Representative of Vineyards july 23, by’ the Assistant Secretary of 

‘ ae ithe Treasury, Seymour Lowman. 

Association Says Corpora- |. Mr.- Lowman said that other ports of 


* © lentry for airlines will be designated as 
tion Has Been Formed mm lrapidy as a program can be worked out, 
Compliance With Law. 





jbecause of the great increase in air traf- 
\fic. The three points just named, to- 
lgether with others at Buffalo, Albany, 


The Federal Farm Board considered | 
July 23 a stabilization program proposed | 


St. Paul and Seattle are believed suffi- 
cient, however, to take care of the traffic 


‘by the grape and raisin industry of Cali-|to and from the Dominion of Canada. 
'fornia, The program was presented by | 


| resenting that industry. He represented, | j jirous that there shall be no obstacle | 


barge line from and_to all points served | 


by them, subject to-certain*specified con- 
ditions and limitations, and to establish 
over such routes joint rates constructed 
certain differentials under the lowest 
rates contemporaneously applicable on 
corresponding traffic over all-rail routes 
between the same points of origin and 
destination. 

By the order which was entered the 
rail carriers are required to establish 
through routes and joint rates with the 
barge line, provided the shortest all- 
rail distance from point of origin to point 
of destination via the port or ports’ of in- 
terchange with the barge line does not 
exceed by more than a certain percent- 
age the shortest all-rail distance between 
such points of origin and destination, and 
Provided the shortest all-rail distance be- 
tween the‘inland point of origin (or des- 
tination, as the case may be) and the 
port of interchange with the barge line, 
or the sum of the two such distances in 
the case of rail-barge-rail rates, do not 
exceed a certain fraction of the shortest 
all-rail distance between the same points 
of origin and destination. For example, 
it was provided that no barge-rail route 
need be established where the shortest 
all-rail distance from point of origin to 
point of destination via the port of in- 
terchange exceeds by more than 40 per 
cent the shortest all-rail distance over 
any route. In any situation, however, 
where this condition is met, all rail car- 
riers operating between the inland point 
of origin (or destination, as the case may 
be) and the port of interchange are re- 
quired to join in the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates with the 
barge line. 

Needless to say, it was not intended to 
require the establishment in such a situa- 
tion of joint rates with the barge line 
over all possible routes, however cir- 
cuitous and wasteful they might be, and 
the finding should be modified to avoid 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Nickel Plate Railway 
To Buy Equipment 


Certificate Issue Approved for 
Purchase of Cars. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 23 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7663 au- 
thorizing the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $2,400,000 of 414 
per cent equipment trust certificates, to 
be sold at not less than 95.773. The text 
of the report by Division 4, dated July 
16, follows: 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of $2,400,000 of New York, Chicag > 
& St. Louis Railroad equipment trust of 
1929 4% per cent gold certificates. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

The applicant represents that because 
of an increase in its passenger service 
and to enable it to handle its freight 
traffic more efficiently and to decrease 
the amount paid for hire of freight cars, 
it needs the following equipment: 

4 Hudson-type passenger locomotives 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


jance with the practice adopted by the 





Lloyd S$. Tenny, former Chief of the! 


The Ford Field will remain an official 
port until the municipal airport at De- 
troit is completed, according to Mr. Low- 


|lan bank; passing lines to members of 
|the plane crew in the bow and on the 
| wing; holding the boat close to the bow 





jinches from the side and hull directly 
|under the engine; towing the plane with 


enactment.|wheels both housed and down; towing | 


jthe plane in circles in both light and 
| heavy swells; and approaching the plane 
|from all angles from her windward side. 
| It was found that none of the boats 
| were equal in performance to the see 
sled. 


Policy Recommended 


_ To Govern Transfer 
Of Radio Stations 


| A ae 
‘Counsel for Federal Com- 


mission Interprets Law 
And Proposes Issuance 


Of New Order. 


| An opinion as to the meaning of the} 


Radio Act with regard to the sale, mort- 
| gage or lease of radio stations licensed 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics of|man, who said that an important traffic | by the Federal authorities, in which it 
| the Department of Agriculture, mow rep-|Was passing the international border in| is recommended that a general order be 


he said, the California Vineyards Asso- 
ciation, as the twade organization of the 
industry, and the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, of which he is president. 

The Board’s only announcement fol- 
lowing the .rrrerming session- “was that 


| Mr. Tenny was being heard on_stabiliza- | 
tion of the grape industry and the sub- 


sidiary raisin industry. The object of 
the hearing, it was explained, was to 
permit Mr. Tenny to bring out facts to 
establish that his stabilization program | 
is in accord with the new agricultural | 
marketing act (Public Law No. 10, 71st} 
Congress), under which the Board func- | 
tions, 
Arguments Are Heard. 
Mr. Tenny made his argument, pre- 
senting facts and figures, before the 
Board in executive session, in accord- 


Board with respect to hearings. Mem- 
bers of the Board questioned him from 
time to time. 

The Board’s announcement, after its 
morning session, did not include any| 
reference to loans expected, the oral 
statement on behalf of the Board being 
that Mr. Tenny was seeking to show the 
development of a suitable stabilization 
program. 

The powers of the Board respecting 
the stabilization corporations are set 
forth in section 9 of the Act creating the 
Board. This section provides that no 
loan shall be, made to any stabilization 
corporation unless, in the judgment of 
the Federal Farm Board, the loan is in 
furtherance of the declaration of policy 
which is the primary provision of the! 
new law. That policy is to promote the| 
effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, .so as to put agriculture on 
an economic equality with other indus- 
tries by protecting, controlling, and sta- 
bilizing the currents of such commerce in 
the marketing of commodities and their 
food products. 

Improved Distribution Sought. 


This, under the terms of the new Act, 
is sought to be accomplished by mini- 


the Detroit area and the Treasury is 


|to the fast movement of commerce and 
| mail, 


Studty Made of Value 
Of Surveys of Soi 


Determination of Land Fer- 
tility Declared to Be Es- 
sential to Farmers. 


The value, nature and use of the soil 
surveys in various sections of the coun- 
try, now being undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are outlined in a 


recent study of the work by the Ameri- 
can Association of Soil Survey Workers, 
which is cooperating with the Depart- 
ment. Thesoil surveys, it was stated, 
provide a detailed inventory of the soil 
resources of the country, which is essen- 


increased—a condition which is funda- 
mental to the future development of the 
United States. 

Full text of a summary of the study 
follows: 

The cost of an accurate detailed soil 
survey will range from one to three cents 
an acre. It is doubtful if there is any 
other line of public work of such great 
economic value which can be done at so 
low a cost. 

Such a survey is valuable to the indi- 
vidual farmer because it classifies the 
agricultural and nonagricultural land. 
It divides the soils which are adapted to 
general farming or grazing from those 
which are suited to various specialized 
crops, and it gives an idea of their rela- 
tive value. As experiment stations con- 
duct fertility tests on the different soils 
and include the results in soil survey 
reports, the farmer may utilize these in 
determining the natural fertility and 
needs of the soil, what crops to raise, 





mizing speculation, by preventing  in-. 
efficient and wasteful methods of distri- 
bution, by encouraging the organization 
of producers into effective associations 
] 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5. 


and» how to raise and manage the soils 
on his own farm. 

Farmers looking for new locations find 
the soil survey maps and accompanying 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 





Japan Prominent Among W orld Nations 
In Volume of Motion-picture Production 


About 800 Feature Films Turned Out in 1928; Historic 
Themes Not Popular Abroad. 


Japan produces more feature motion 
pictures than any other country, due to 
the Japanese distribution system under 
which the producer contracts to supply 
a theater with three new features a 
week, according to a study of the motion 
picture industry of the Far East made 
public, July 23, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Most of the Japanese cinema _ produc- 
tions, the Department explained, are 
taken from the classical dramas of the 
country, and the rest consist chiefly of 
tragedies of modern Japanese life and 
episodes in recent Japanese history. The 
Department pointed out that Japanese 
producers showed a noticeable lack of 
comedies filmed. The full text of ‘the 
statement follows: 

The Japanese are the most prolific 
producers of motion-picture feature films 
in the world. Approximately 800 fea- 
ture films were turned out in Japanese 
studios during 1928, an increase of 150 
over the previous year’s figure, accord- 





ing to Trade Commissioner Paul P. Stein- 
torf, who wrote the section on Japan. 
This huge output of feature films, the 
report states, is due to the Japanese sys- 
tem of distribution under which the pro- 
ducer contracts to supply a theater with 
three new features each week. 

When Steintorf wrote his report there 
were sixteen producers actively engaged 
in producing pictures in Japan, six of 
shese being also distributors and exhibi- 
tors. This latter group Owns 12 studios 
and is responsible’for about three-quar- 


ters of the total Japanese motion pic- | 


ture production. 


The outstanding organization in the | 


Japanese industry is known as “Nik- 
katsu.”” This company operates in every 
branch of the motion-picture field. It 


owns a number of large theaters; it pro- | 


duces, distributes, exhibits and imports 
foreign pictures, 
One of the largest producing organi- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


tial if the fertility of our lands is to be | 


adopted superseding the present order 
and defining future policy, was filed with 
|the Federal Radio Commission July 31 
| by its General Counsel, Bethuel M. Web- 
| ster, Jr. 

Pointing ott” that a number of 
questions are presented by Section 12 


|of the Radio Act, 
| ship of stations and transfer of licenses, 


|General Counsel Webster said that the | 


|only Commission interpretion of this 
| section is not sufficiently comprehensive. 


Some Leases Not Objectionable. 


After reviewing the statute and dis-| 
cussing cases pertinent to the section, | 


|Mr. Webster makes the following con- 
| clusion: 

|  “*A lease which is so drawn as to con- 
| Stitute a mere sale of time, which allows 
| the lessor to retain control of the use 
or operation of the station, to continue 
financially responsible for the debts of 
the station, and to continue its manage- 
ment is not objectionable. On the other 
| hand, a lease which puts into the hands 
|of a lessee the station management, 
| Which the Commission in issuing a li- 
cense has placed in the hands of the 
| lessor 


fect, be an assignment of license and 
| therefore void.” 

It was declared at the 
that many instances involving these is- 
sues have been presented in cases in- 





CContinued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Canadian Company Formed 


To Make New Wall Board | 


A company has been organized in 
| Regina to exercise Canadian rights to 
|the manufacture of solomite, a wall board 
|made of straw compressed under a 
pressure of 100 pounds to the square 
inch, bound with wire, and made up into 
boards, Trade Commissioner J. Bartlett 
Richards, Winnipeg, reports to the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement 
July 23 follows in full text: 


introduced in France and Belgium, where 
it is claimed it has demonstrated excel- 
lent insulating properties and has been 
accepted by fire insurance companies as 
a first class risk. 

The Regina company will be controlled 
| by a parent company in Belgium, in 
which Canadian investors are being of- 
fered a share interest amounting to 
$50,000. The company has been granted 
the manufacturing and sales rights for 
the whole of Canada, 


Complete 
News Summary 


. + of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Turn to Back Page 





of the plane; holding the boat alongside | 
the leading edge of the wing, about 6 | 


relating to owner-| 


licensee in accordance with the | 
| standard of public interest, would, in ef- | 


Commission | 


volving the renewal of station licenses. | 


issued | 


This board is understood to have been | 


Current Annual Obligation Will 
| Bring Account Up to Date If | 
Funding Settlement \ 
| Goes ‘Into Effect. 
| Ratification by the French Government 
| of the so-called Mellon-Berenger Debt 
| Funding Agreement, will cause the | 
| United States to notify France imme- 





the Aircraft Squadrons stationed there. 
These forces are divided into two regi- | 
ments, the Fifth and the Eleventh. The | 
former is stationed at Managua in the 
southern part of the country, while the 
Eleventh is on outpost duty in the in- | 
terior of Nicaragua. | 
The first detachment of Marines, a} 
group of 400 men, was dispatched to 
Nicaragua in January, 1927, to protect 
American lives and property at the out- | 


United States Said t6- -Hayve 
Largest Military Budgets Ti 
Reduction Said to De- #*, 


pend on Decrease. it» 

—" 

President Hoover, in a formal state- 
ment made public July 23, declared that 
in order to determine whether the mili- 
tary expenditures of the United States 


. | | . . 
| diately that this Government is able and| [Continzced on Page 3, * Column 2] | can be reduced, he is in agreement with 


ready to postpone collection of the war | 
supplies debt of $407,000,000, due from | 
| France, August 1, it was stated orally | 


July 23 at the Department of the Treas- | 
ury. 
| In so advising France of postpone- | 
| ment, the Treasury will act under the 
terms of a resolution adopted by Con- | 
gress at the first part of its present extra 
session, which granted authority to the 
Treasury to postpone collection in event | 
| France ratified the Mellon-Berenger | 
agreement. 

Obligations to Be Merged. 


The funding agreement, on which the | 
French Chamber of Deputies already has 
acted favorably, provides for a merger | 
of the war supplies debt with the total of 
| strictly wartime loans, making an aggre- 
| gate of $4,025,000,000. It was because 
of this merger that the provision for | 
postponement was made, according to| 
the Treasury. 

Terms of the French funding settle- | 
ment provide for payment of the debt 
over a 62-year period beginning with| 
June 15, 1926. Under a special arrange- 
ment, France has made payments of | 
roughly $92,500,000 in the four years 
since the compact was arranged, in nego- 
tiations between Andrew W. Mellon, as 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chair- 


Commission, in behalf of the United | 
States, and Victor Henri Berenger, then 
Ambassador to Washington, for the} 
French Republic. 


Annual Payment Will Be Due. | 

No payment was made last month, | 
however. Since the previous payments 
were approximately the amount due un- 
der the settlement, France will have only 
to make the current year’s payment to| 
bring the account up to date in event 
| of final action by France and Congress 
this year. 

There is no interest charged on the 
debt between the time of execution of 
the settlement and 1931, when a rate of 
1 per cent will begin to apply. ; That 
rate will prevail for 8 years, when it 
will be advanced to 2 per cent which will 
be operative for 10 years. 

From 1950 to 1957 the interest charge 
will be 2% per cent, and from 1958 to 
1965 the rate will be 3 per cent. A 3% 
per cent rate will apply thereafter to the 
time of final liquidation of the debt in 
1987. 

$2,822,674,104 In Interest. 

This rate of interest will compel 
France to pay a total of $2,822,674,104 
over and above the $4,205,000,000 prin- 
cipal of the debt. 
| The annual payment fixed for 1926 and 
1927 was $30,000,000, with $32,500,000 
| for 1928 and 1929, and $35,000,000 for 
1930. Thereafter the interest begins to 
run, and the payments to be made will 
include interest and principal with $40,- 
000,000 due for 1931, $50,000,000 for 
1932, $60,000,000 for 1933, $78,000,000 
for 1934, and $90,000,000 for 1935. 7 

In 1936, $100,000,000 becomes due, with 
$105,000,000 due in 1937, $110,000,000 in 
1938, $115,000,000 in 1939, and $120,000,- 
| 000 in 1940. Thereafter the annual pay-| 
ments remain fixed at $125,000,000 until } 
1987, when the last payment will drop 
| to $117,674,104.17 to make payment com- 
plete, according to the Treasury’s sched- 
ule. 


Steel Quota Raised | 
For Czechoslovakia '| 





Exports May Now Reach Total | 
Of 135,600 Tons Per Quarter. 


As a result of the 2,000,000-ton in- 
crease in the production quota of the 
| Continental Steel Entente the quarterly | 
steel export quota of the Czechoslovak 
industry was increased from 127,000 to 
135,600 tons, raising the annual rate 
from 508,000 to 542,000, it is stated in a/| 
lreport from Consul General Arthur C. 
Frost, at Prague, made public July 23 
by the Department of Commerce. f 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

It will be recalled that the present 
basis of Czechoslovak adherence to the 
Entente is that of an export rathér than 
a production -quota, this change being 
the result of the successful contention 
that the restriction placed on its general 
production of crude steel worked an un- 
necessary hardship in view of the rap-| 
idly increasing consumption of its do-| 
mestic market. 

Thus Czechoslovakia and Germany 
alone of all the nine members of the 
Continental Steel Entente are regulated 
in the volume of their steel output on| 
the basis of that made for export sale, | 
the other members having their entire | 
production controlled by the general | 
quota, | 


| 








| 


man of the World War Debt Funding |’ 


Henry Ford Opposes | 
Duty on Automobiles, 


Senate Is ‘Informed 


Views Communicated to Sub- | 


| committee Chairman; Rates 


Considered. 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 
chairman of the subcommittee of the | 
Senate Committee on Fiimance which | 
took testimony on the metal and metals 
manufactures. schedules of the tariff bill | 
(H. R. 2667) has been informed in a 
communication from R. O. Roberge, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, that Henry Ford favors 
the placing of automobiles on the free 
list and opposes ounterav stiling duties. 

The majority teMberf2uip. of the Fi- 
nance Commniittee continued consideration 
of rates im the chemical, oil and paints 
schedule of the House tariff bill July 23, 
making temtative changes as the work 
progresses. These rates will be reviewed 
a second time before being voted on and 
finally written into the bill. 

Data Awaited on Valuation. 

The problem of valuation, discussed by 

the majority of members at their first 
meeting, was not returned to on the sec- 
ond day. The Committee, it was ex- 
plained, is still waiting for certain infor- 
mation requested of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and Department of the Treasury. 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
has requested the Tariff Commission 
specifically for a scale of ad _ valorem 
rates based on United States valuation 
as defined in the 1922 act, comparable to 
the percentages in the bill now applied 
to foreign valuation. 
_ In continuing their study of the chem- 
ical, oil and paints schedule, the majority 
of the Finance Committee had at hand a 
list supplied them by the Tariff Commis- 
sion of all merchandise, the net imports 
of which are less than 10 per cent of the 
domestic consumption, Chairman Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, announced orally. The 
list was supplied on the Utah Senator’s 
request. 


In Chemical Schedule | 
| 
| 


Lists to he Supplied. 

Asked whether this list would be used 
as the basis for lowering or removing 
duties on such products, Senator Smoot, 
said it would not necessarily, pointing 
out that a duty for revenue is applied to 
many articles, the importation of which is 
negligible. Such lists will be supplied 
for each schedule by the Commission, 


[Continzed on Page 2, Column 3.) 


Wheeling Road to Use 
New Cleveland Depot 


Authority Granted to Abandon 
Present Station. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


jon July-23 made public a report and cer- 


tificate in Finance Docket No. 7298 and 
No. 7299 authorizing the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway to abandon its On- 
tario street station in Cleveland, includ- 


ing certain connecting tracks, and to ac- 
quire passenger ftation facilities and 
service in the union depot of the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Company, 

The certificate was granted over ob- 
jection by the Pittsbureh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway, which owns a considerable 
amount of stock in the W. & L. E. and 
which alleged that the proposal was not 
in the public interest and against the 
interest of the W.& L. E. Commission- 
ers Eastman and Taylor dissented from 
the report of the majority of the Com- 
mission. , 

The full text of the Commission’s find- 
ings follows: 

_ (1) That the present and future pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Com- 
pany (a) to operate in passenger and 
allied services a proposed connecting 
track and passing siding of the Cleve 
land Union Terminals Company; (b) to 
acquire passenger station facilities and 
service im the union depot of the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Company, and (c) 
to operate in passenger and allied serv- 


(Contimeced on Page 6, Column 1.) 


the Secretary of War to set up. within 
the General Staff of the Army a com- 
mission of leading Army officers. 

The duties of this commission would 
be to see what services and other out- 
lays have become obsolete and what de- 
velopment programs can be spread over 
longer periods, the investigation to be 
constructive and not destructive. 


Largest Military Budget. 


The President declared that the Amer- 
ican people should understand. that cur- 
rent expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on strictly military activities of 
the Army and Navy constitute the larg- 
est military budget of any nation in the 
world today and at a time when there is 
less real danger of extensive disturb- 
ance to peace thaft for more than half 
a century. 

For purely military and nawal pur- 
poses, excluding the nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the Departments of War and 
Navy, the President asserted the expendi- 
tures in 1933 are estimated at $803,000,- 
000, an increase of $244,000,000 over four 
years ago. The estimate for 1933, Mr. 
Hoover's statement explained, shows an 
increase of $530,000,000 over the prewar 
figures. 

Senator Reed Gives Views. 

When the President’s announcement 
was called to his attention Senator 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
made the following statement: 

“The Army has been working con- 
stantly to keep down its costs. Of course 
we spend more than other countries, for 
we pay our soldiers better and give them 
better rations than any other country. 
I don’t think there can be much reduc- 
tion without hurting efficiency.”” 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
said that he did not expect much of @ 
reduction by a commission composed of 
generals. 


Discusses Tax Reduction. 


The President asserted that hope of a 
reduction in taxes lies largely in the 
Government’s ability to economize on 
military and naval expenditures and still 
maintain adequate defense, and added 
that the whole situation was modified 
by the treaty for the renunciation of 
war. 

The President’s in full 
text, foilows: 

Las week there was published a state- 
ment showing the estimated increase in 
Federal expenditure over the next four 
years, as imposed by legislation already 
passed by Congress. 

These estimates indicate by 1933 an 
increased burden of somewhere from 
$250,000,000 to $300,000,000 above the 
expenditures of the fiscal year just 
ended and from $400,000,000 to $500,000,- 


statement, 


\ 


[Continued on Page 3, Colemn 1.] 


Expense of Deporting 
| Aliens Averages $71 


for Year Was $926,040 
For 12,908 Persons, 


| A total of 12,908 aliens were deported 
from the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, at a cost to 
the Government of $926,040.97, or an 
average cost of $71.47, according to a 
statement made public on July 23 by 


the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, Harry E. Hull. 

Mr. Hull stated orally that it cost 
the Government a total of $1,107.43 to 
deport an alien in one instance. The 
statement in full text follows: 

For the fiscal year involved a total of 
12,908 aliens was deported from the 
United States at a total cost of $926,- 
040.97, or an average cost of $71.47. 

Of this number approximately 600 
aliens were deported to Europe, 2,800 
to Canada, 3,300 to Mexico, and the bal- 
ance to Asia, Africa, and other parts 
of the world. 

Of the total number, 12,908, approxi- 
mately 1,900 aliens departed voluntarily 
or reshipped one way foreign. The ave - 
erage cost per alien includes this num- 
ber. Of course, no cost of rail or water 
| transportation from a port of the Uni 
States was involved in the cases of these 
aliens who departed voluntarily or re- 
shipped one way foreign. However, 
other expenses were involved in these 
cases, such as detention expenses, trans- 
portation to land or border ports, and 
so forth. 5 

The expenses involved in the deporta- 
tion of these aliens included all expenses 
except the natural overhead, principally” 
salaries of the employes involved, 


| Cost 
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Business Conditions 
Said to Discourage 
Bolivian Merchants 


Economic Depression Is As- 
cribed to Continuing De- 
cline in Price of 
Tin. 


' 


There are few prospects for an im- | 


provement in the depressed economic po- 
sition of Bolivia, which brightened for a 
short time in the early part of 1929, 
owing to the low price of tin, which. 
due to the fact that it is interwoven in 
the whole commercial and economic struc- 
turé of the country, is the best single in- 
dex of business conditions, according to 
& review of thé unfavorable situation 
in Bolivia, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Since the world production of tin is 
in excéss of current requirements, little 
encouragement is revealed for a perma 
nent improvement in price. Another fac- 
tor causing protests from Bolivian busi- 
ness is encountered in the system of tax- 
ation. The Government has already made 
provision for a protected industry of 
sugar, and a bill creating a national 
flotir-milling industry is expected to be 
approved soon by the Executive. 

Business Takes Slump. 

The rev4ew follows in full text: 

After a brief period of stimulation in 
Bolivian trade during the early part of 
1929, business and economic conditions 
slumped to the same depressed state as 
prevailed throughout 1928. At the be- 
ginning of July little prospects for any 
improvement were held owing to the 
downward tendency of tin prices around 
which the whole economic and commer- 
cial structure of the country revolves. 
Merchants regard the business situation 
as distinctly unfavorable and are con- 
fronted with a continuance of the same 
financial stringency, restricted credit, and 
curtailed sales that combined: to create 
a most unsatisfactory situation in the 
previous year. 

The faint upwaad reaction of business 
in the first quarter of 1929 was only tem- 
porary. The quickening of sales was a 
natural reaction to the rigid curtailment 


forced upon merchants and the buying | 


population during the period of threat- 
ened hostilities with Paraguay, rather 
than indicative of any permanent im- 


provement in business. Merchandise sales | 


in 1928 were conservatively éstimated 
to have been at least 20 per cent below 
those of 1927, and they show a still fur- 
ther tendency to decline in the elapsed 
art of the current year. Commercial 
ailurés in 1928 were numerous, and the 
heavy taxes imposed on business, to- 
gether with the new import duties, caused 
general complaint throughout the coun- 
try, culminating in a request to the Gov- 
ernment for a revision. 
Credit Situation Serious. 

The seriousness of the credit situa- 
tion was emphasized at the close of 1928 
when the failure of many small firms 
resulted in their stocks being thrown 
upon the market. These stocks, together 
with heavy importations made in antici- 
pation of the new tariff, prevented any 
normal turnover of supples. After the 
return to a more normal condition in 1929 


merchants held to a policy of extreme | 


caution in granting credits and volun- See : . : : 7 
& & |application in science, engineering, in- 


tarily restricted sales, a factor which had 
a depressing effect on business but fa- 
cilitated collections and reduced the losses 
sustained from bad accounts. 
Notwithstanding the fact that tin pro- 
duction in 1928 increased over that of 
1927, total exports of minerals in 1928 
were below those of the previous year. 
Exports of tin, silver, bismuth, and gold 


were larger in volume during 1928, but | 


shipments of lead, 
mony, and tungsten 
cline in copper was compensated for by 
high prices, which, however, failed to 
offset the large decline in lead. The con- 
tinued downward trend of tin priés, to- 
gether with the drop in lead, accounted 
for the large decrease in the value of 
mineral exports last year. 
Trend of Prices. 

The best single index to Bolivian pros- 
perity is the trend of tin prices, the out- 
put and marketing of this mineral ab- 
sorbing by far the greatest share of 
local capital and labor. Since 1920 tin 
shipments have accounted for over 90 
per cent of total exports, and the enor- 
mous preponderance of tin mining is 
such that any tendency toward an ab- 
normal decline or rise in prices is im- 
mediately reflected in the commercial 
and economic situation of the country. 


copper, zinc, anti- 
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tivities of Bureau of Standards 
Described in New Monthly Publication 


| Accuracy of Weights and Measures Determined, Waste 
Eliminated and New Arts Advanced by Research. 


The work of the Bureau of Standards, | oo as aoe - aes which all our 
,, other standards depend. 
eee ty “ piss glans wet | In this connection the bureau has ruled 
FP pene | precision scales for a manufacturer - of 
tory,” is outlined in an article to appear | high-grade tools direct from light waves 
|in the forthcoming issue of the Com- | with an accuracy so great that there 
mercial Standards Monthly, a new cal Pom no ae. wong Sree 
| teames scale. recision gage blocks, the mas- 
tention of -* Bureau. industry t lter length standards of our automobile 
In inviting business and industry to manufacturers, etc, are likewise tested 
|take advantage of the Bureau’s services | hy optical methods with wonderful ac- 
j}and the public to visit ihe plant, Director | curacy. 
Burgess describés the Bureau as the, The reader may ask quite naturally 
place where “science turns wastes into | how we assist in securing exact stand- 
| profits; increases the useful life of ma-jards of measurements in commercial 
\terials; adds new efficiencies to industry, | transactions, when the enforcement of 
and advances new arts, such as aviation | weights and measures laws is entitely a | 
land radio, by research and discovery.” | State or municipal function. One way | 
The full text of the Bureau’s resume of |i2 Which We assist is through confer- | 
| the numerous lines of work in which it is | &n¢es of weights and measures officials | 


e : laces _| from all sections of the country. 
ee ee a oem Each spring such a conference is held 
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Avtrnomznd Srarements Oxty Ane Presentep Herern, Berne 
Pustisned Witnour Comment ey THE Unitep States Dally 


Economies Effected Army Officers Denied Reimbursement 
For Medical Services While on Leave For Federal Service 


Under Coordinating 


Service Reviewed 


Improvement in Weather Re- | 


ports for Aviators and in 
Control of Forest Fires 
Is Projected. 


A new and flexible system for collect- 
ing and distributing weather reports to 
insure safety in aviation and a plan for 
the prevention and suppression of forest 
fires are among projects which have been 
engaging the attention of the Federal 


Army officers who receive medical at- 
|tention from civilian or private. sources 
while on leave may not be reimbursed 
for the amount of money spent for such 
treatment, according to the ruling of 
Comptroller General J. R. McCarl, in a 
letter to Captain Leslie W. Brown, of 
| Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. 

| The full text of the ruling made pub- 
jlie by the General Accounting Office 
| dated July 18 follows: 


Sir: 


There has been received your | 


Coordinating Service, Rear Admiral H.| request for review of settlement No. 
Rousseau, Chief Coordinator, said! 074061, dated February 5, 1929, disal- 
July 23 in a statement covering the} lowing your claim on account of civilian 
work of the service. | hospitalization. and medical treatment 
The full text of the statement, made while confined in St. Paul Sanitarium, 
public through the Bureau of Standards, Dallas, Tex., from July 30, 1928, to Au- 
follows: gust 19, 1928. 
The establishment by Executive order, ,. 
of the Office of Chief Coordinator, which Circumstances Attending 
followed soon after the passage of the JJ]Jness Are Recited 





decreased. The de- | 


Operating as a great national research 
laboratory, the Bureau of Standards is 
constantly in touch with producers and 
consumers all over the United States. Its 
work is such that it is the natural local 
point in this country for investigational 
work in the many lines that its organi- 
zation covers. 


Development of Activities 


Since Birth of Nation 


The signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, who authorized this institu- 


tion by giving Congress the right to “fix | 
the standard of weights and measures,” | 


little realized that a hundred years or 
| so later, men would be accurately meas- 
uring one-millionth of an inch, or how 
much a 5-inch steel bar bends when your 
fingers are pressed against the ends. 
Beyond a doubt they would have 
shouted “witchcraft,” if they had been 
| told that clever gentlemen would one day 


| be “fixing standards” for measuring such | 
elusive things as electric currents, sound, | 


heat, and light waves, air pressure, and 
radium. 

There are two major groups in the bu- 
reau’s organization. One deals with re- 
search and testing, and the other with 
| simplification and commercial standard- 

ization. Each is under the supervision 
of an assistant director. 


The first group of the bureau includes 
fundamental research in practically every 
branch of physics and many branches of 
chemistry, metallurgy, and engineering. 
The second group cooperates with Amer- 
ican industry in eliminating existing 
avoidable waste, through the application 
of the principles of simplified practice 
and standardizatjon. 

The scientific and technologic work in- 
cludes research on basic problems under- 
lying precision measurement—the use of 
structural materials of all sorts, the de- 
velopment of improved methods, and the 
|use of new materials and technique, as 
well as the performance of a large 
|amount of testing for the Federal and 
State Governments. 

In a few words it might be said that 
the technical functions of the Bureau 
of Standards are: The development, 
construction, custody, and maintenance 
of reference and working standards, and 
their intercomparison, improvement, and 


dustry, and commerce. 

Standards are divided into five classes, 
|as follows: (1) Standards of measure- 
ments (measurements of lengths, mass, 


|and time); (2) standard constants (me- | 
; chanical equivalents of heat and elec-| 
ete.); | 


tricity, constant of gravitation, 
(3) standards of quality (specifications 
for materials); 
jchines and devices); (5) standards of 
practice (safety code for technical regu- 
| lation of construction and operation of 
equipment. 


Research and Testing 


Divided Among Sections 


| The organization of the bureau 
based not upon the classes of standards, 
| but upon the kind of work. Since the 
readers of The Commercial 
| Monthly are, in general, familiar with 
| the work of “the commercial standardi- 
zation group” of the bureau, this article 
will deal chiefly with the “research and 
testing group.” 

This group consists of nine major di- 
visions which are subdivided into sec- 
tions. The section is the working unit| 
which deals with some. particular class 


at the bureau, the twenty-second con- 
, ference having been held on June 4 to 


|Budget and Accounting Act in 1921, 
| placed at the disposal of the Chief Ex- 


By Special Orders No. 160, Headquar- 


|Comptreller General Finds Erroneous Diagnosis of Service Cer ti 
Surgeons Previously Given Does Not Affect Case. 


for hospitalization, medicines, nursing, 
and physicians’ fees, as follows: 
St. Paul Saftitarium, July 30, to Au- 


gust 18, 1928, in the amount of $147.50, | 


itemized as follows: 
“To 2 5-7 weeks care in. private room 


fee, $15; anesthetic fee, $12; laboratory 
fee, W. B. C. and urinalysis, $5; medi- 
cines, $11.30; dressings, $9. Total, 
$147.50.” 

Mrs. Jewel Heath, R. N., for: “Pro- 
fessional services, nutsing Capt. Brown 
from July 30-31, 1928, to August 14-15, 
1928, inclusive: 16 nights at $6.50 per 
night, $104.” 

“Mrs. Rose Dolan, R. N., for: ‘Pro- 
fessional services, nursing Capt. Brown 
July 31, 1928, to Atigust 15, 1928, in- 
clusive: 16 days at $6.50 per day, $104.’” 

Dr. J. Russell Smith, for professional 
| Setvices, itemized as follows: “Dr. 
W. Samuell, operation, $250; Dr. J. Rus- 
| sell Smith, assistance at operation, $50; 


at $36 per week, $95; operating room | 


New Chief Appointed 


fying Airplanes 


‘Designer of Machine Which 
Set Altitude Record to 
Head Section of Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 


The appointment of Kenneth M. Lane, 

designer of the airplane which last May 
| broke the world’s altitude record, as 
| Chief of the Aeronautical Engineering 
Section of the Department of Commerce, 
was announced on July 23 by, Clarence 
|M. Young, Director of Aeronautics. The 
anouncement in full text follows: 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Lane has had four 
years’ aviation experience with the Goy- 
ernment at McCook Field, two years with 


4 


|the Dayton Wright Company at Dayton, - 


Ohio, and six years with the Wright 
| Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, 


W. | New Jersey. 


Designed Record Airplane. 
As chief calculator, chief designer, 


|7, inclusive, of this year. Delegates ters Seventh Corps Area, dated July 10, 


ecutive for the first time in our history | 


|from many of the States were present. 
| All sorts of weights and measures prob- 
|lems were discussed. 

Thus, without any regulatory power, 
the bureau is helping to secure uniform- 
ity in these matters in all parts of the 
United States. 
| The bureau owns four sets of equip- 


}an agency empowered to coordinate the 
| business affairs of the executive branch 
|of the Federal Government. 


Benefits Said to Result. 


The decision of the President to avail 
himself, under the authority reposed in 
him by the Constitution, of the assistance 
ment for testing railroad master scales | of such an agency was of far-reaching 
and commercial track scales. The | importance, and the benéficial results of 
charges for all the revenue freight moved | this step are becoming increasingly evi- 
in this country, a matter of over $4,-| dent in all Government bysiness trans- 
000,000,000 per year depend on the read- | actions. 
ings of these scales. : The Chief Coordinator is an instru- 

In 1914, when we started this work, mentality for relieving the President of 
only 38.2 per cent of the scales tested | the details of directing Government ad- 
| were within the limits of error set by | ministration in all its branches along 
| the bureau as an acceptable standard of | the lines of unified business policy and 


performance. During the fiscal year | standard procedure. 


1928, we tested 18 master scales and| The coordinating service comprises the 


703 commercial track scales. Of the | central organization in Washington, con- 


last named 70 per cent were within the | sisting of the Office of the Chief Co- 
tolerance. The importance of such an i 


x 7 c ordinator and 12 coordinating boards, 
improvement is obvious. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Laboratory Consideration 
Of Electric Standards 


The necessity for a laboratory fitted 
to deal with the basis standards in elec- | 
tricity was one of the stfongest argu- | 
ments for the establishment of the bu- 
reau. The field covered is very exten- 
sive, including the establishment and 
maintenance of the fundamental electrical 
units, such as the volt, ampere, and ohm; 
the testing of electrical measuring in- 
struments; lamps, batteries, etc.); the in- 
vestigation of important problems in the 
electrical field; and the preparation of 
safety codes covering the electrical and 
other industries. 


| and the field service, consisting of 9 area 


coordinators and about 280 active Fed- 
eral business associations, the latter dis 
tributed throughout continental United 
States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. 

The Office of the Chief Coordinator 
comprises the Chief Coordinator, an As- 


| sistant Chief Coordinator, and seven as- 
|sistants to the Chief Coordinator, 
| assigned for this duty from the various 
{departments and establishments of the 


all 


Federal Government. The office main- 


'tains close touch with the coordinating 


boards themselves, and with the field 
service by means of reports, correspond- 
ence, and occasional personal visits. 


1928, you were granted leave for one 
{month and four days, effective on or| 
about July 27, 1928, to terminate so 
jas to enable you to comply with Special 
| Orders No. 97, War Department, dated 
| April 26, 1928, which relieved you from 
| assignment and duty at the State Uni-| 
| versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, and di- 
|rected that you report September 1, 
| 1928, at Fort Leonard Wood, now Fort 
| Meade. 

It appears that you availed yourself 
of the leave granted, leaving your duty | 
station at Iowa City July 28, 1928. On 
the following day you arrived in Dallas, 
| Tex., and while in your hotel room at 
| that place at about 7 o’clock p.‘m., you 
'had an attack of very severe pains. 
| The house physician, Dr. Stone, was | 
called. Due to your condition, Doctors | 
| J. Russell Smith and W. W. Samuell, 
|were also called. After consultation, 
| your trouble was diagnosed as perforated 
duodenal ulcer, for which you were op- 
erated on about midnight of the same 
day at St. Paul Sanitarium. 

It is stated by Doctors Smith and Stone 
that before being sent to St. Paul Sani- 
tarium, you asked if it were possible for 


you to be sent to th: military hospital | 


| at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., and that you 
were advised that it was not possible, 
| because of the imperativeness of imme- 
diate surgical procedure. It is shown 
that the military authorities were ad- 
vised of your illness, and that Major 
John W. Downer, Field Artillery, U. 8. 
Army, was directed to ascertain your 


condition and advise the Commanding | duty during the period in question, but | 


General, Seventh Corps Area. 


| day, $200.” 


| available, and paragraph 3-b provides: 


|after attendance, 20 days at $10 per and chief airplane engineer for the 
Wright Company, he designed the famous 

Your claim was for $855.50, but pay- | Wright Apache with which Lieutenant C. 
ment has been made by you of only $208|C. Champion, in July, 1927, shattered 
for services of nurses. ‘The settlement! the world’s altitude record by ascend- 
involved reimbursement of the amount! ing 38,418 feet, and it was this same 
actually paid by you. |airplane designed by Mr. Lane. which 

There is no law specifically providing | Lieutenant Apollo Soucek of the United 
for medical treatment to officers of the| States Navy used May 8, 1929, to es- 
Army. The medical department is main-| tablish a new world record by climbing 
tained as a specific part of the Regular|to the previously unattained altitude of 
Army, and the duty of that department 39,140 feet. 
is to furnish medical services to Army, In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
personnel. Lane, Mr. Young stated that the vacancy 

Army Regulations 40-505 provide in| occurred through the resignation of Law- 
what circumstances an officer is entitled | rence V. Kerber, who has just left the 
to civilian medical treatment when on| Government service to cccept the presi- 
duty if Army medical facilities are not | dency of an aircraft manufacturing com- 
| pany. 

Airworthiness Is Tested. 

The primary function of the Engi- 
neering Section of which Mr. Lane will 
have charge is to determine that aircraft, 
‘for which licenses are issued are air- 


“Accounts for the medical treatment of 
officers * * * when not on a duty! 
status while absent from their proper 
station or command with or without au- 
thority * * * are not payable from 


public funds.” 

The basis of this regulation is the pro- 
hibition contained in the appropriation 
j act providing funds for the Medical De- 
partment of the Army, act of March 23, 
1928, 45 Stat. 339: 

“That this shall not apply to officers 
and enlisted men who are treated in pri- 
| vate hospitals or by civilian physicians 

while on furlough.” 





Diagnosis of Army Surgeon 
Not in Accord With Facts 


| You do not assert that you were on 


you urge that by reason of your medical 


worthy when they leave the factory at 
which they are built. This section ex- 
amines in detail the _ specifications, 
‘stress analyses, structural design, and 
drawings which are submitted to the 
Department of Commerce by the manu- 
facturer. 

It ispects materials of construction, 
workmanship and fabrication methods 
lused at the factory. It examines the 
| actual aircraft to detérmine that it is built 
}in exact accordance with the submitted 
| specifications and drawings, and it de- 
termines the maneuverability and gen- 
eral qualities of all aircraft on which ap- 
proved-type certificates are requested. 





activities consist primarily in cooperat- 


a 


q 


One of the sections of this division | Duties of. Roards. 


You were advised that, when able to’ history, showing that you had thereto- | 


(4) standards of per- | 
|formance (operative efficiency of ma- | 


is | 


Standards | 


deals wholly with radio communications. 
Many important improvements in this 
rapidly expanding field have been de- 
veloped at the bureau 

The radio direction finder now largely 
used in navigation, the radiobeacon, the 
quartz oscillator, and many other devel- 
opments were invented or perfeceted by 
|Bureau of Standards employes. Just now 
,a great deal of attention is being given to | 
| the elimination of interference in broad- | 
cast reception, the control of. frequency | 
| of transmitting stations, and the develop- | 
|ment of radiobeacons for aerial naviga- | 
tion. 
| Lately much attention has been given | 
to the problem of automobile head- 
lighting. In cooperation with numerous | 
States and cities, a considerable improve- 
ment has been brought about in this 
matter. g 

The work of the automotive power | 
|plants section of our heat and power 
division is of special interest to engi- | 
neers. This section conducts investiga- 
| tions of the preformance of all sorts of | 
internal-combustion engines, including 
those used in aircraft and automobiles. 

Automobile engines are not only tested | 
in this laboratory, but complete records 
of car performance on the road are se- 
cured by special apparatus. Thrcugh 
such work, the efficiency of automobile 
engines is being increased with a conse- 
quent increase in miles per barrel of 
crude oil. 

In the altitude laboratory aircraft en- 
|gines are tested under conditions encoun- 
|tered during an actual flight. The low 
‘air pressure and temperature existing 
at high altitudes can be duplicated in a 
|ehamber specially designed for this | 
work, 
| Aireraft engine testing was 


The coordinating boards have cogni- 
zance of the subjects of printing (in col- 
{laboration with the Joint Committee on 
| Printing), real estate, purchasing, liqui- 
dation, motor transport (for the District 
|of Columbia), traffic, specifications, hos- 
| pitalization, contracts and adjustments, 
| office procedure, | gw en (with respect 
|to inventions and patents evolved by 
Government employes or acquired by the 
Government), forest protection, and the 
compilation of a Federal standard stock 
catalogue. 


_ The nine area coordinators, who are | 
in charge of field coordination, and who | 
are the connecting links between the | 


Chief Coordinator and the Federal busi- 
ness associations, are assigned to terri- 
torial districts based primarily on the 
corps areas of the War Department. 
The Federal business associations are 
organized to provide contact between 
the Chief Coordinator and Federal agen- 
cies in the field. The associations also 
provide a means for closer contact: with 
each other of Federal officials in ‘a given 


locality, not only in order that the prin- | 


ciples and policies of coordination might 
be better inculeated in the minds of 
these officials, but that by bringing these 
representatives together from time to 
time they might know each other per- 
sonally and, by taking common counsel, 


exchange ideas and experiences and de- | 
velop standard methods of business pro- | 


cedure that would be in accord with the 
spirit of interdepartmental coordination 
and result in corresponding benefits in- 
tradepartmentally as well. 


Projects Are Outlined. 


Some of the projects which have occu- | 


pied the attention of coordinating serv- 
ice and have resulted in increased effi- 


started | ciency in the conduct of the Govern- | of technical excellence. 


travel, you could be treated at station 
hospital, Fort Sam’ Houston," Tex., travel 
thereto to be at your expense. You 
were discharged from St. Paul Sani- 
tarium August 19, 1928, and September 
7, 1928, you were granted one month’s 
leave from Station Hospital, Fort Sam 
| Houston, Tex. 


| fore, for several years, suffered from} 
| stomach trouble, that you had been in! 
| the Station Hospital at Fort Croot, Ne- | 
| braska, from July 12 to 20, 1928, at 
| Which time your illness was not diag- | 
| nosed as ulcers of the stomach, but that | 
| you were the. advised that even if you | 
| did have ulcers there was no immediate | 
danger, and that as you proceeded on) 


ing with industry in the development of 
standards and in promoting their adop- 
tion and use. Such standards ‘may ap- 
ply to dimensions, quality, performance, 
methods, business practices, terminology, 
or any other industrial or commercial 
matter in which uniformity is beneficial. 

Recognized standards of this character 
developed by cooperative effort on the 


Accounts have been rendered to you r, ar e u 
| leave in view of this advice, you are en- 

| titled to médical attention as public ex- 
| pense. 

The law makes no exceptions because 
circumstances such as these. It was 
| by your voluntary action in taking leave 
[Continued from Page 1.] | from your station at Iowa City that you 
zations in Japan, the report shows, has | Placed yourself beyond the reach of the 
labout 182 releases on its annual sched- | Provisions made for your care and treat- 
jule. Of these 156 are regular features | ment. 
|issued at the rate of three a week, each| While thus on a nonduty status, you 
‘costing from $4,000 to $5,000 to pro- are not entitled to medical attention from 
|duce. In addition, there are special fea. | civilian or private sources at public ex- 
ture issued twice a month, each costing | pense. 
from $12,500 to $15.000. There are also| cision of April 14, 1928, A-18078, Mor- 
\two extra special features isstied each | row v. United States, 65 Ct. Gls. 35. 
| year costing from $40,000 to $50,000. | Upon review the settlement is’ sus- 
|” ‘The total production costs of this com- | tained. 
|pany may be estimated at about $1,- | 
/000,000, which represents the total ex- | 
| penses of the company, -including actors’ | 
| salaries, office salaries, and all other nor- | 
| mal expenses, except construction of new | 
| studios and office buildings. 


| Japan Is Prominent 
In Film Production | ot 


Development of Standards 
Expanded by Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Mor® than half of all the Japanese pro- | however, are few in number when com- 
|ductions are based on classical dramas | pared with the large and steadily grow- 
|of the country, the remainder consisting | ing volume of standards developed by in- 
|chiefly of tragedies of modern Japanese | dustry and commerce and _ voluntarily 
| life and episodes in recent Japanese his- | maintained. 

tory. There is a noticeable lack of com- The activities of the commercial stand- 
ledies in the output of Japanese stu. | ardization group of the Bureau of Stand- 
jdios. The climate of Japan lends itself| ards are concerned with standards 
|to motion picture production and the pic- | adopted by voluntary agreement. These 


| tures taken of outdoor scenes are usually — 


1 Comn, Gen. 440; 2 id. 447; de-| 


| part of designers, manufacturers, dis- 
| tributors, and users constitute a power- 
| ful force for eliminating waste in pro- 
duction and distribution. Simplified prac; 
| tice, meaning elimination of unnecessary 
variety of products and concentration on 
a small number of standard products, 
offers many striking examples of the 
enormous benefits to, be gained through 
voluntary cooperation. Many different 
groups must cooperate not only in devel- 
oping standards but in establishing and 
| maintaining them in general use. 

Such voluntary cooperation is of equal 

value in providing means whereby Stand- 
ards may be modified to meet changed 
| conditions or new development. The 
| services of the commercial standardiza- 
tion group as a disinterested centraliz- 
ing agency and clearing house are avail- 
| able to bring together the various groups 
concerned in developing and maintaining 
| voluntary standards. 

It is gratifying to find that the wide- 
spread interest in the commercia! stand- 
ardization work of the Department of 
Commerce has necessitated issuing the 
Commercial Standards. Monthly as a 
printed publication. This work has 
grown in response to the demands of 
| business men themselves. I trust that 
; they will find this publication helpful, 

| and that it will truly serve the American 
public. 


and for |ment’s business are as follows: 


when we first entered the war, 
(a) A new and flexible system of col- 


|some time the bureau’s altitude cham- 


Japanese moving pictures, while very | 
popular at home, have little appeal for | 


of problems, such as time measurements, | ber was the only one of thi: kind in the 


lecting and distributing weather reports 


|foreigners. For this reason Japanese 


Che Anited States Daily 


As a consequence, the continued de- | electrical measuring instruments, tex- 
cline in tin prices has reached the point | tiles, etc. 

where mining companies have been forced| There are €5 sections in the 9 divisions 
to restrict their imports of necessary | f the bureau. Each of these is devoted 
supplies and to reduce their overhead.|to a special line of work. On_ first 
In 1928 tin prices steadily declined, al-| thought, it might appear that each would 
though by the end of the year some re-| be somewhat cut off from the others. 
covery was made. According to the | This is not the case. 

1928 report of the Patino Mines and En-| Frequently a major research will re- 
terprises Consolidated, one of the prin- | 4uire the cooperative efforts of many 


to insure the safety of pilots and pas- 
The bureau is by law the testing labor- eeuby in aviation operations. 

atory of the aeronautics branch of the, (5) Plans for the prevention and sup- 

Department of Commerce. The type | Pression of forest fires and the defense 

testing of commercial aircraft engines of forest areas against the depredations 

is now one of the major activities of the Of insects. |feature films were imported into the 

automotive section. (c) The liquidation of Government | country. of which 290 were of Ameri- 
It may seem a far cry from engines to | Surplus property since the armistice of can origin 

thermometers, but the establishment of , over $4,000,000,000 in original value. | [t jis estimated that there are more 

|standards for each involves heat and (d) The consolidation on a national |than 1,000 motion picture houses doing 


world. producers have confined their attention 


| to the domestic market and few Japanese 
| pictures are sent out of the country. The 
; upper classes in Japan like foreign pic- 
tures, and during 1928 more than 400 
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General 


cipal tin producers, the total operating | 


costs per‘ton of metal in that year was 
£86 4s. d. as compared with £90 16s. 7d. 


in 1927, owing to greater economies prin- | 
cipally in the consumption of power. The | 


total cost, excluding depreciation, deple- 
tion, and the Bolivian income tax, was 
said to be £133 a ton as compared with 
£149 in 1927 and £159 in 1926. These 
figures, however, can not be applied to 
the smaller producers, whose costs are 


much higher, and the closeness of the | 


production costs of the leading producers 
to the current selling prices indicates the 
struggle which the less efficient units 
must meet to continue producing in the 
face of a continued price decline. The 
low price prevailing in May, 1929, caused 
much apprehension lest the price would 


sections and even in the ordinary test- 
ing of materials, nearly always at least 


| temperature measurements. 


scale of the requirements of the Govern- 


business in the Japanese Empire, with a 


Manager Director of Advertising 


The bureau tests many thousands of , ment departments and establishments for | 


total seating and standing capacity of C. G. MARSHALL James L. Bray 


| two sections, say in physics and chem-| thermometers each year as well as py- 


istry, are involved. 

The weights and measures division is 
|the basic division of the research and 
testing group. It is a natural outgrowth 
of the work of the old office of weights 
and measures in the Treasury Depart- 
|ment. This division has custody of the 
national standards of length and mass 


| 
| plans for developing the sugar and flour 
industries work out satisfactorily, and 
should the newly organized textile and 
;}cement industries prove profitable, Bo- 
livia’s economic structure would be con- 
siderably strengthened. 

A more definite tendency toward the 


'rometers and other heat and tempera- 
| ture measuring instruments. One sec- 
|tion of this division is concerned with 
|the fire resistance of structural mate- 
|rials. Actual building materials, includ- 
ing full-sized walls and partitions, are 
tested in special furnaces. The inten- 
| sity and duration of fires are studied in 


|houses. These are completely furnished 
| with discarded material and are then 
set on fire. The temperatures attained 


the purchase of many articles of supplies | around 800,000. 


formerly bought in scattered lots 
high prices. 

(e) The distribution to the various 
Federal activities of confiscated alcohol 
and liquors for use in antifreeze solu- 
tions and for medicinal purposes. 

(f) The adoption of over 600 Govern- 
ment master specifications to standarize 


——|actual buildings and in special test | the Government’s requirements for sup- 


plies and materials. 


Contracts Standardized. 
(g) The adoption of 43 Government 


According to the Jap- 
| anese yearbook the attendance in all these 
| theaters during 1927 reached 164,000,000, 
| with an average admission price of 15 
jecents. Several new theaters are now 
being erected in Tokyo and it is under- 
| stood that some of these will have equip- 
ment for producing sound pictures. 


| the Bureau of the Budget, are the latest 
} available. These figures are exclusive 
| of intradepartmental economies reported 


| are indicated by means of thermocouples , standard contract forms to replace hun- | directly to the Director of the Budget by 
and the time the fire burns is noted. | dreds of forms in prior use and to sim- | heads of departments and establishments 


Chief of News Staff 
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HE sole purpose of The United States Daily ig to present a complete and com- 
prehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United Stutes 
in all its branches—Legislative, Executive and Judicial—without editorial opinion 


| Through this work better building con-| plify the procedure for commercial firms | and exclusive also of savings effected 
| struction is being brought about with a in doing business with the Government, | through interdepartmental transfers of 


or comment of any kind. Believing that such a daily newspaper would fil a 
distinct place in the life of the American people, the following men and women 


} reduction of our tremendous fire loss, 


(h) The mobilization of trucks from all 


| surplus property from the armistice to 


founded this publication and are its sole 


owners: 


decline even further before any recovery | establishment of manufacturing in the 
was made. Such a development would | republic has been evident in recent years. 
probably force the suspension of all but |The La Paz textile mill, commenced in 
the three principal producers. Inasmuch | 1927, was ready to operate early in 1929. 


which formerly amounted to $500,000,- | Federal activities to assist the Post Office | April 30, 1928, which aggregate $143,- 
000 a year. Department to speedily distribute the | 619,929. 


Optics Division Includes Christmas mail and avoid the congestion| Aggregate of savings effected to April 


as the world is maintaining an annual 
production in excess of present require- 
ments of the market, little encourage- 
ment is held for any immediate improve- 
ment in price. 
Industry Restricted. 

Manufacturing industries in Bolivia are 
relatively small and have been hitherto 
restricted to those products which find a 
ready sale locally. This condition is due 
in part to the generally undeveloped na- 
ture of the country, most of the capital 
having been invested in the mining in- 
dustry; in part to the lack of labor, as 
the Indians are not suited to factory 
Work; and in part to the excessive cost 
of fuel. 
enral use, but there are numerous streams 
which could supply the needed motive 
power, The difficulties that have re- 


tardéd extensive transportation develop- | onterprise is to enjoy exemption from | here on earth. 


ment have also checked intensive indus- 


trial development. Should the present | [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) | [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] | 


Coal is too expensive for gen- | 


| It has a daily capacity of 2,300 kilos 
| of cotton, and the operation of this mill, 
protected by heavy import duties, is ex- 
pected to stimulate the growin 


| are reported to be ideally suited to such 
culture, 

| Cement Plant Active. 

| In BPebruary, 1928, the cement plant, 

| built and owned by an American com- 


. . , 80, 1928, through activities of the inter- 
Various Types of Study | departmental coordinating service since 


formerly obtaining in this respect. 
(i) The adoption of standardized Gov- 


The work of the optics division in- ernment travel regulations for Federal | its inauguration: 


cludes such important subjects as 


¢ g of cot-| spectroscopy, the investigation of sugar | 
ton in many areas of the vepublic, which | production and testing methods, the de-| m 


sign and improvement of optical instru- 
|ments, the use of light interference in 
| precisé measurement, and the protection 
|of the eyes from injurous radiation, as 


| 
; we 


personnel. 

(j) The economical routing of Govern- 
ent freight and the adjustment of 
faulty freight classifications, 
(k) The establishment of Federal 
communication service to handle dis- 
| patches for departments and establish- 


pany, and located at Viacha, began to| mission of glass and fabrics. The work | leased wire networks. 


| product. Its output increased from 2,000 | leading to the establishment of the dex- | 
to 3,000 barrels of cement monthly. Pro- | trose industry and the research now un- of accomplished coordination could be | $12,360,612.28. 


duction during 1929 is expected to reach 
4,500 barrels monthly, and the ultimate 
capacity is placed at 6,000 barrels. 
Continuing the general policy of pro- 
|tected industry, the Government 
March 20, 1929, provided for the crea- 
tion of a national sugar industry, The 


} ee 


| der way on levulose are important 

|of the werk of this division. 
The spectroscope reveals to tis the 

| composition of the sun and stars, show- 


phases 


Many other than the above examples 


iven if space permitted, as well as ad- 

itional projects about to be undertaken. 
Savings Are Effected. 

Perhaps by far the greater benefits 


d 


| Area coordinators, $4,893,447.70; Fed- 
}eral communication service, $5,439,- 
| 304.61; coordination of telephone serv- 
lice, District of Columbia, $85,241.17; 
|loans of transportation to Post Office 
|Department for hnadling Christmas 


| mails, $574,365.92; coordination of traf- 


ll as studies of the ultra-violet trans- | ments over Government radio, cable, and | fe, Federal Traffic Board, $1,272,988.76; 


| coordination of motor transport, District 
lof Columbia, $95,264.12; aggregate, 


When consideration is given to the 
|mewness of the field in which the co- 
| ordinating service is vem and the 
| small force of personnel assigned to this 


on|ing us that, vast as is the visible uni. | from coordination are intangible and | duty, it is believed that the showing is 


| oe it is made up almost entirely of | can not be evaluated in dollars and cents. | indeed remarkable. 


elements with which we are familiar 


| However, certain of the economies ef- 


In addition to telling us| fected can be recorded, and the follow- | 
ing figures of savings, taken from the 
annual report of the Director of 


sevent 


(Admiral Rousseau’s statement will be 
published in the Commercial Standards 


Monthly, a new publication of the Bu- 
reau of Standards.) 
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On Marginal Farm 
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Is Not Required for Issue of Passport 


Lands Is Advocated Assistant Secretary of State Replies to Protest at Grant to 
Officer of Peace Society. 


Measure Would Help to! 


Solve Problem of Agri- 
cultural Relief, Mr. 
Hyde Says. 


Diversion to timber growing of cer- 
tain marginal lands now being farmed 
at a loss was advocated as a measure of 
farm relief in a statement made public 
July 28 by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde. 

In writing to a Pennsylvania farmer- 
engineer in reply to an inquiry similar 
to others received from many parts of 
the country, the Secretary pointed out 
the practicability of extending forestry 
practice at a profit to lands which, 
though best suited to timber growing, 
are adding to surplus production of ag- 
@)ricultural crops at a loss. It also stated 

that extension of forestry to marginal | 

and submarginal lands will not only be 

a practical measure of farm relief but 

will at the same time increase future 

supplies of wood and contribute to soil 
conservation and flood prevention. 

The full text of the letter as made 
public by the Department of Agricul- 
ture follows: 

It would undoubtedly be good econom- 
ics to divert to profitable timber growing 
such marginal agricultural lands as are 
best suited for forest purposes and are 
now being farmed at a loss. The en- | 
couragement of such conversion would 
be sound public policy. Not only would 
it result in a greater return to the labor 
and capital employed, but in addition it 
would contribute permanently to agri- 
cultural stability and prosperity. Such | 
conversion of use would help solve he 
problem of our future supplies of forest 

_ products and would contribute to soil 
conservation and flood prevention. 

Millions of Acres Abandoned. 

Our agricultural economists know that 
®much land that is submarginal for agri- | 
culture is still being cultivated, not- 
withstanding the fact that many millions | 
of acres of farm land have been aban- 
doned during the past two decades. The! 
pressure of increasing poverty will | 
» eventually force the cultivators of sub- 
marginal agricultural land to abandon | 
their farms also. Meanwhile, however, 
their misdirected efforts not only lead to | 
their own impoverishment but are an 
important factor in contributing to the | 
depression of the entire industry, 

The proposal that a _ reasonable 
amount of such lands, in regions where | 
depression is most acute and the pros- 
pects of early agricultural success most 
dubious, be purchased by the Federal 
Government or some other agency 
financially able to carry the investment 
for a sufficient period to realize on the 
greater value of the land for forestry 
purposes, has much .to commend it as a 
humane and businesslike measure. Some 
such plan might possibly be worked out 
on a scale sufficiently large to be of real 
consequence as a farm relief measure. 
It should, of course, be coordinated with 
the forest land purchases now being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture 
under the general control of the National 


The issuing of passports does not re- 
quire an oath of allegiance which pledges 
the bearing of arms, according to a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Wilbur J. Carr, in reply to H. 
Ralph Burton, of Washington, D. C. The 
letter was made public by the Depart- 
ment of State on July 23. 

Mr. Burton addressed a letter to the 
Department in protest against the 
issuing of a passport to Miss Dorothy 
Detzer, Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s’ International League for 
Peace and Freedom, after she had taken 


|an oath which pledged allegiance to the | 


Constitution but which did not pledge 
defense of the Constitution. 

Mr. Carr, in replying, said that this 
created no precedent, and that American 
citizens having conscientious scruples 
against bearing arms might take an oath 
different from those given to other citi- 
zens. 

The letter made public by the Depart- 
ment of State in full text: 


Oath In Accordance 
With Precedents 


Sir: I have to-acknowledged the receipt 
of your letter of July 14, 1929, request- 
ing the revocation of the passport re- 
cently issued by the Department to Miss 
Dorothy Detzer, who affirmed her al- 


the following oath: 
“Further, I do solemnly affirm that I 
will support the Constitution of the 


| United States against all enemies, for- 


eign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; and 
that I take this obligation freely, with- 
out any mental reservation or purpose 


| of evasion: So help me God.” 


The action of the Department in con- 
sidering this oath adequate for passport 
purposes did not involve a departure from 
the established practice, but was in ac- 
cord with precedents which have been 
followed over a long period of time with 
respect to citizens of the United States 
who, for one reason or another, have 
conscientious scruples against -taking 
the oath as it appears in the printed 
form of application. The printed oath 
has varied from time to time since 1861 
when an oath of allegiance was first re- 
quired of an application for passport. I 
may say that there is no law of the 
United States requiring the taking of an 
oath of allegiance by an applicant for a 
passport. Thus the situation differs from 
that which exists in cases of aliens ap- 
plying for naturalization as citizens of 
the United States, since the naturaliza- 
tion law not only requires an applicant 
for naturalization to take an oath of al- 


|legiance to the United States, but pre- 


. Duty on Automobiles: 


scribes the contents of the oath. 

The propriety of exacting a promise 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States from every one who might ask 


passport has been recognized by succes- 
sive Secretaries of State ever since the 
Civil War. The present practice is based 
upon an executive order of January 31, 
1928, entitled Rules Governing the Prac- 





gr orest Reservation Commission. 
Lands Need Attention. 
In any event, the farm lands which 
have already been abandoned requires 
attention. For the most part, such land 


under present circumstances springs up} 


@*to an incomplete, inferior, and relatively 
unproductive forest. Unquestionably 
there needs to be a much: broader con- 
ception of the forest as a farm crop, 


which by proper methods of establish- | 


ment and culture can be made a real 


revenue producer, and a valuable feature | 


of diversified agriculture. A more sys- 
tematic and aggressive effort to secure 


the acceptance of this idea by farm own- | 


ers and probably, in some measure, to 
provide for public acquisition of such 
lands would be desirable. 


The problem of bringing larger areas | 
P eng s | National Committeeman from Indiana, | 


of land into use for timber growing has 
been given some detailed consideration 
by this department during recent years, 
and plans have been discussed looking 
toward a detailed economic classification 
of lands and toward other fundamental 
studies which would supply the basic in- 
formation needed for converting to and 
maintaining in forest those lands that 
are economically most suited to that use. 
Taxation Problem Important. 

The matter of taxation is important. 
Many States have tried by exemptions, 
bounties, and by special forms of forest 
taxation to promote reforestation and 
forestry practice by private owners. To 


® only a small degree have these efforts 


been successful. The situation is one 
of such importance and complexity that 
under the terms of the Clarke-McNary 
law this department, through the Forest 
Service, is making a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of sound principles of forest 
taxation. That study has been under 
way for two or three years and will con- 
tinue for at least that much longer. 


On the whole, it appears that forest | 


lands can and should bear their fair 
share of taxation. However, it is im- 
portant to determine what is a fair tax 
to place on forest lands and then to de- 
velop a system providing for payment 
at such times and in such ways as will 
not be an unreasonable obstacle to grow- 
ing forest crops by private owners. 


Increase Emphasized 
Tn Military Expenses 


9 President Favors Reconsidera- 
tion of Army Program. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
000 above the expenditures of four years 
ago. 

Of this, the purely military and naval 
expenditures excluding non-military ac- 
tivities of these departments, represent 
about one-half. The combined expendi- 
ture is estimated at $803,000,000 in 1933, 
an increase of $120,000,0000 over the 
last fiscal year, and $224,000,000 over 
four years ago. All of which compares 
with a total $266,000,000 average pre- 
war total for the combined military 
services of the Army and Navy or an es- 
timated increase by 1933 of $530,000,000 
over prewar. These amounts do not in- 
clude any amount which we justly spend 
on veterans who suffered in past wars 
which in itself amounts to about $820,- 
000,000 per annum. Moreover, many bills 
are pending before Congress that will 
still further increase this sum. 

The American people should under- 
stand that current expenditure on strictly 


military activities of the Army and Navy | 


constitutes the largest military budget of 


jtice and Issuing of Passports in the 
| United States, issued in pursuance of the 
|provision of Section 1 of an Act 
|Congress of July 3, 1926 (U. S. Stat. 
las L., Vol. 44, Part 2, p. 887), providing 
| that 
“The Secretary of State may grant 
jand issue passports * * * under’ such 
rules as the President shall, designate 
and prescribe for and on behalf of the 
United States * * *” 

Paragraph 31 of the Executive Order 
states that an application for passport 


at the Executive Offices 
July 23, 1929. 


10 a. m.—Bert Thurman, Republican 


in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, to be created 
by the retirement this fall of Judge Al- 
bert B. Anderson, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

12:45 p. m.—Rev. M. A. Matthews, of 
Seattle, Wash., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12:50 p. m.—The American Minister to 
Nicaragua, Charles 0. Eberhardt, called 
to pay his respects. 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Force of 1,200 Marines 
Recalled From Nicaragua 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
break of the Nicaraguan revolution, it 
was explained. This force gradually was 
augmented as the factional hostilities 
increased. Last fall, however, when the 
Nicaraguan presidential election was 
held, it was pointed out, the United 
States was asked to supervise at the 
polls and maintain law and order. 


enlarged, reaching a strength of 4,100 
under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Logan Feland. 

Brigadier General Frank McCoy was 


|sent to Nicaragua by former President 


|Coolidge to supervise the election. It 
was stated at Marine headquarters that 
Brigadier General Dion Williams is now 
|in command of the forces in Nicaragua. 
Colonel Robert H. Dunlap and Colonel 
Theodore E. Backstrom command the 
two regiments. 


‘ 
time when there is less real danger of 
extensive disturbance to peace than at 
any time in more than half a century. 

The hope of tax reduction lies in large 
degree in our ability to economize on the 
military and naval expenditure and still 
maintain adequate defense. Our whole 
situation is certainly modified by the 
Kellogg pact. 

We hope to save materially on naval 
expenditure by international agreement 
on naval arms. In the matter of army 
outlay, I am in agreement with the Sec- 
retary of War to set up within the Gen- 
eral Staff a Commission of leading Army 
officers to reconsider our whole Army 
program, to see what services and other 
outlays have become obsolete through 
advancement of science and war methods; 
and what development programs can be 
| well spread over longer periods in view 
|of the general world outlook and at the 
same time maintain completely adequate 
preparedness, such an investigation to 





any nation in the world today and at a | be constructive and not destructive. 


legiance to the United States by taking | 


from the Government the protection of a | 


The President’s Day || 


| familiar with the opinion of Henry Ford. | 


called to discuss the prospective vacancy | 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- | 


The | 
Marine expeditionary force again was | 


must contain “the applicant’s oath or 
affirmation of allegiance to the United 
States,” but does not prescribe any spe- 
cial form of oath. 

An examination of the oath taken by 
Miss Detzer shows it to be an affirmation 
of allegiance to the United States, and 
her application for passport conforming 
in all respects to the regulations a 
passport was issued to her. 


Oaths May Differ 


From Usual Form 


The Department’s general position 
with respect to oaths of allegiance in 
| passport applications was set forth quite 
clearly in a letter of October 7, 1897, in 
| which it was stated that the Government 
had no disposition to deny to any loyal 
citizen traveling or sojourning abroad in 
lawful pursuit of his business or pleas- 
ure the protection of a passport, nor to 
place upon him any requirements of ap- 


( 





conscience or the free exercise of his 


religious belief, but that an oath of al- | 


legiance containing any alteration or ad- 
dition tending to invalidate it could not 
be accepted. 

In a letter of March 12, 1908, Mr. 
D. L. Miller of Mount Morris, Ill., wrote 
to the Department in behalf of the mis- 
sionaries of the Brethren Church which, 
according to his statement “is nonre- 
sistant in principle and holds that all war 
is needless and that all international dis- 
putes should be settled by arbitration.” 
He inquired whether it would not be 
possible for these missionaries, in view 
of their pacifist principles, to take the 
oath in a modified form. In his reply 
of March 21, 1908, Acting Secretary of 
State Bacon said that the missionaries 


follows: 

“Further I do solemnly affirm that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the Constitution~of the United States, 
and that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservations or pur- 
pose of evasion.” 

As indicated above, the Department 
has issued passports in numbers of 
cases beside those just mentioned upon 
applications containing the oath of alle- 


ing from the usual form, indicated that 
the applicants bore true faith and _alle- 
giance to the United States. There 
seems to be no reason to depart from a 
practice which conforms in every respect 
with the carefully considered and well 
established practice of this Government. 


Henry Ford Opposes 





Communicated to Sen- 


| ator Reed. 

| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| however, and the committee in adjusting 
| when the net importation of*‘a product 


bearing a duty is less than 10 per cent of 
the domestice production of that com- 
| modity. 


| The letter from the Ford Motor Com- | 


| pany substantiated the testimony given 
iby Mr. Roberge when he appeared be- 
fore the Reed subcommittee. At that 
| time, in advocating putting automobiles 
{and trucks on the free list, he said he 
spoke for Edsel Ford alone and was not 


In his communication, which was re- 
| quested by Senator Reed, Mr. Roberge 


favor placing autamobiles on the free list 
and are also opposed to countervailing 
| duties. 

Other Views Were Expressed. 


Other representatives of the automo- 
bile industry who appeared before the 
subcommittee, namely the president of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Alvin Macauley, and_ the 


mobiles, together with retention of the 


| rates. 

Retention of the present rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem on heavy-duty trucks 
was urged by the president of the White 
| Truck Company, W. C. White, in testi- 
mony before the same committee. 
}der the 1922 act the 25 per cent duty 
applies to automobiles and trucks alike, 
while the paragraph contains a clause 
| permitting increases up to 50 per cent 
| to meet corresponding foreign duties. 
the position of the Ford Company, fol- 
lows in full text: 

In accordance with your request, I 
have obtained the opinion of Messrs. 
Henry and Edsel Ford with reference 
to a countervailing duty on automobiles 
| and trucks. 

As you learned from my testimony, the 


| 


cerned. This attitude, of course, elim- 
inates any question of countervailing 
duty. 

The writer regrets his inability to an- 


tor business, 


in an organization as extensive as ours 
for any one individual to be in posses- 
sion of all the details so as to answer 
any question which might be asked of 
him. A questionnaire, it would seem, 
would be much more practical as it would 
provide an opportunity to collect the in- 
formation from the various departments 
of our organization. 


Aerial Beacon Installed 
On Building in Washington 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown; the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, and Brig. Gen, Wil- 
liam E. Gilmore,’ Acting Chief of the 
Army Air Corps, took part, July 23, in 
the dedication, of the 10,000,000 candle- 
power aerial beacon installed on the 
building of the Wardman Park Hoiel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Supplementing the big light is a 
smaller searchlight of 500,000 candle- 
power which was installed for the pur- 
pose of being trained on the Navy’s fly- 
ing base at Bolling Field to aid night 
‘flyers headed for the Navy’s base. 





plication for a passport repugnant to his 


in question might submit applications | 
containing a form of oath reading as | 


giance in forms which, although differ- | 


Views of Manufacturer Are | 


rates will have the advantage of knowing | 


stated that both Henry and Edsel Ford | 


| president of the General Motors Com- | 
pany, Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., favored a/| 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on auto- | 


clause permitting higher countervailing | 


Un- | 


The letter from Mr. Roberge stating | 


Messrs. Ford are in favor of automobiles | 
and trucks being placed on the free list | 
in so far as the Ford industry is con- | 


swer every question concerning our trac- | 
but upon reflection we} 
know you will appreciate it is difficult | 


To Govern Transfer 


Of Radio Stations 


Counsel for Federal Com- 
mission Interprets Law 
And Proposes Issuance 


Of New Order. 


| [Coniinued from Page 1.] 
|The Commission has contended at these | 
| hearings that the channels allocated ‘to 
stations for broadcasting or other use 
are the property of the American peo- 
ple and may not be “sold” by transfer 
of license, or employed for other than 
| their licensed use in a particular locality 
| without the written approval of the li- 
censing authority. The full text of Gen- 
|eral Counsel Webster’s opinion follows: 
Opinion to Suggest Definite Policy. 


A number of questions are presented | 
by that portion of the Radio Act of 1927 
providing that station licenses, frequen- 
| cies or wavelengths shall not be trans- 
ferred, assigned or in any manner dis- 
posed of without the consent in writing 
of the licensing authority. The only Com- 
mission interpretation of this language 
is to be found in General Order No. 9 
which in itself is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to cover the variety of cases now 
arising. It is now the purpose of this 
opinion to suggest a uniform and definite 
policy for adoption by the Commission. 

A study of the debates and commit- 
tee reports leading up to the present Ra- 
dio Act discloses that Congress disap- 
proved the practice of selling licenses 
and frequencies because it might lead to 
the creation of vested rights in a partic- 
uar channel. However, this disapproval 
did not extend to the sale of the station 
itself. The assignment provision of Sec- 
tion 12 is. an express consent to such 
action. There is thus indicated a clear 
line of differentiation between the sale of 
a “license” and the sale of a station. It is 
one thing to sell an existing station op- 
erating under a license, in which case the 
| owner of control changes, but the opera- 
| tion of the same station goes on. It is 
quite another thing to talk of assigning 
| a license and at the same time propose 
the establishment of an entirely new sta- 
tion under new ownership. Practically 
nothing exists which is subject to assign- 
| ment in such a case except some indefi- 
nite and intangible “right” to broadcast, 
unrecognized by the law. 


Purpose Is Outlined. 


Considering the statute as a whole and 
bearing in mind the evils which it seeks 
to correct, it seems that the purposes to 
be served by this portion. of Section 12 
are as follows: (1) To prevent develop- 
ment of the theory of property rights in 
the use of a frequency or in the right 
to communicate by radio. (2) To prevent 
the making of any profit. based upon the 
sale of a license. (3) To prevent the 
acquisition of a station by ineligible ap- 
plicants through purchase rather than | 
| by license application. (4) To prevent 
the operation of stations by persons not 
qualified to operate them under the 
standard prescribed by Congress. 

The Radio Act does ttot require that 
a license hold legal title to the radio ap- 
paratus. Clearly, however, he must be} 
the one in possession in order to control 
completely both the apparatus and its 
use. By this is meant, that he must have 
such control over the station apparatus 
| and facilities as will render him ame- 
| nable to civil and criminal responsibility 
in the operation of the station. A per- 
son may thus be a proper licensee if he 
|is operating apparatus borrowed, rented 
or otherwise possessed by him. 

Standard Applies To All Licenses. 


The general standard of public inter- | 
est, convenience and necessity is not | 
| specifically set forth in Section 12 as 
being applicable to assignees of station | 
licenses. The whole statute, however, 
jindicates that Congress intended this 
standard to be applied to all licensees. 
An assignee coming within the classifica- | 
tion of a proposed licensee should cer- 
tainly have the same qualifications and 
meet the same tests as would any li- 
censee. Without such a definite stand- 
,ard being read into this section of the | 
Act, any action taken by the Commis- | 
sion might be considered arbitrary and 
its constitutionality thereby questioned. 

In observing this standard of public 
interest there are certain considerations 
to be borne in mind. In the first place, 
it is the theory of the radio licensing 
system that there shall be periodic find- 
ings by the Commission that operation 
throughout the ensuing license period 
| will accord ‘with this standard. When 
the Commission grants a license it must 
| find that the operation is not merely for 
the time being within the standard, but 
| that it will probably be so for the license 
period. As a result, whether we con- 
sider this matter strictly under Section | 
12 or under the general standard of 
public interest, convenience or necessity, 
| any arrangement affecting control by a 
| license which does not continue his con- 
trol during the full length of the license 
period is improper. It is apparent, 
therefore, that a licensee who is in 
danger of losing control over his appa- 
ratus during a license period is, as a| 
matter of fact, not such a person as 
can operate in the public interest. | 

Sale of Apparatus Not Permitted. 

Such loss of contro] over the use of | 
station equipment or over station opera- | 
tion may occur in any one of several 
ways. The actual assignment of the li- 
cense itself without con.cnt of the Com- 
| mission is clearly a violation of Section 
12 since it amounts to a transfer of con- 
trol. Moreover, an outright sale of sta- 
| tion apparatus, where the ef‘ect i$ to put 
| an unlicensed vendee into possession and 











control, is not permitted. 

In considering the question of mort- | 
| gaging the physical equipment, a num- 
| ber of legal concepts are possible as to | 
| the status of the property as the time of | 
| executing the instrument of mortgage. | 
| Without analyzing all these, however, it | 
can be said that during the license period 
the Act prohibits any termination of the 
mortgagor’s control whether that contro! 
| is terminated by default, repossession, or | 
| foreclosure, 
Lease on Time Permissible. 

Several additional problems arise with | 
reference to leases and contracts. A lease 
| which is so drawn as to constitute ‘a 
mere sale of time, which allows the 
| lessor to retain control of the use or} 
{operation of the station, to continue | 
| financially responsible for the debts of | 
the station, and to continue its manage- | 
/ment is not objectionable. On the other | 
hand, a lease which puts into the hands 
|of a lessee the station sciamiemnen | 
|which the Commission in issuing a | 
| license has placed in the hands of the | 
lessor licensee in accordance with the | 


‘ 


{the subject made by its division of in- 


“No. 9 and defining the future policy of | 
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Favored for Life Insurance Companies 


> 


Joint Congressional Committee on Internal Revenues Pre- 
sents Results of Recent Investigation. 


Excellent reasons exist why life in- 
surance companies should have special 
treatment in the matter of taxation it | 
is observed by the Joint Congressional 


Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, in a report of an investigation of 


vestigation. 

The fuii text of the section of the 
report setting forth the reason why such 
special treatment should be accorded in- 
surance companies follows: 


The aestion arises as to whether life 
insurance companies are entitled to spe- 
cial treatment for income tax purposes. 
This is certainly a serious question, when 
revenue of approximately $385,000;000 
has been lost by such special treatment in 
the last eight years, or approximately 
$48,000,000 per year. 

However, it appears that there@re ex- 
cellent reasons why special treatment 
should be given, although not necessarily 
the same special treatment that is now 
provided for. 


The first reason is *hat a tax on the in- 
surance companies will undoubtedly be 
borne by the policy holders and out of 
65,000,000 policyholders, at least 62,- 
000,000 are exempt from income tax as 
individuals. In other words, a Federal 
income tax on insurance companies 
amounts to collecting a tax at the source 
from 65,000,000 individuals, 62,000,000 
of whom are tax exempt under our theory 
of taxation on indiviluals. Of course, 
this is not different from the result of tax- 
ing corporations at the source which may 
also affect individuals who pay no in- 
come tax. 


Insurance Tax Would Be 
Reflected to Policyholder 


Nevertheless, statistics prove that per- 
sons 1 ith very small iacomes turn to in- 
surance rather than to investment in the 
stock of domestic corporations. The 
taxation of profits from insurance invest- | 
ments at the source, is, therefore, a par- | 
ticularly inequitable case resulting from 
the defect in our income tax law, which 
does not permit of the refunding of taxes 
improperly collected at the source t5 the 
individual as provided for in Great} 
Britian. (See Incqme Tax in Great 


fect, be an assignment of license and 
therefore void. 


Any contractual relation between the 
licensee and others as to station control | 
would generally be governed by the | 
standard indicated with respect to leases. 
The pertinent question, in any event, is | 
whether the licensee retains substantial 
control of the station. This is a test 
which follows from the standard of pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity 
and from the fact that Section 12 only 
prohibits the outright assignment of 
licenses. Although such a test might be 
considered somewhat broad, in its actual 
application it is sufficiently precise to 
provide a reliable guide for Commis- 
sion action. 


In accordance with this opinion it is | 
recommended that a general order be 
adopted supplementing General Order 





the Commission. 
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The Kellogg Fleet 
at Battle Creek, 
uses many types of 
tires,allGoodyears 


Kelloge’s found the right tire 


Britain, printed for use of the joint com- 
mittee, H. Doc. No. 332.) 


It appears, therefore, that a tax of 12 
per cent on the net investment earnings 
of an insurance company results in an 
indirect tax at this rate on the policy- 
holder, who pay no income tax in the 
great majority of cases. In view of the 
fact that our law, in many instances, 
takes cognizance of unusual situations, it 
would seem that the above is one reason 
for special treatment. 

A sécond consideration to be kept in 
mind is the large amount of State and 





local taxes, licenses, and fees paid by | 


the life-insurance companies. 


It is esti- | 


mated that for the year 1927 such tax, | 


including premium taxes and real-estate 
taxes, for all legal-reserve companies 
amounted to $51,460,000. Now, the Fed- 
eral tax finally levied for 1927 will 


TODAY'S 


1227) pace 8 


Useless Insecticides, — i 
Disinfectants and 


Fungicides Described 


Department of Agriculture 
Warns Against ‘Trick’ 
Preparations Which Mis- 
represent Properties. 

While thousands of pounds of insecti- 
cides, fungicides and disinfectants are 


sold annually in compiete narmony with 
the insecticide act as enforced by the 


| Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 


tion, certein types of “brick” prepara- 


| tions are ‘blso offered for sale and should 
| be guarded against, it was stated July 23 


by the Department of Commerce. 
Full text of the statement follows: 


Farmers, suburban dwellers, house- 
wives, and others are warned against 


| buying preparations to be added to feed 
land drinking water which their makers 


amount to about $13,460,000, so that it | 


is evident that the State and local taxes 
are nearly four times the Federal tax. 

In the third place, it should be remem- 
bered that the insurance business may 


term contracts with the policyholder. 
In the making of such contracts it is 


necessary to estimate the Federal taxes | 
A sud- | 
|}den and large change in the tax on the 


over a long period in the future. 


| them. 


say will control external parasites on 
poultry and other animals consuming 
Neither should any one be misled 


by the theoretically plausible claims 


| made for preparations designed to be ab- 


| sorbed by the sap of trees to control fun- 


be said to consist of the making of long- | gous diseases and to kill insects on and 


in the trees. Preparations to be hung 


| in the home to drive away all household 


life insurance companies would, there- | 


fore, affect the value of the aan ae | sold to control lice, mites, ticks and fleas 


already in force. If the tax was 


creased too greatly it might even affect | 


the stability of the life insurance com- 
panies. 


Finally, looking at the life insurance 


| business as a whole, it must be admitted 


pests, purify the air and to prevent dis- 
ease are also branded as useless by the 
officials. 

One of the misbranded preparations 


on poultry and other animals, by being 
taken into the system with the food and 
drinking water, officials of the adminis- 


‘tration found, could be bought for 18 


| eents a gallon. 


that it has performed an enormous serv- | 


ice to the country. 
denied that life insurance has reduced 
pauperism and encouraged thrift. 


It cannot well be} 


When | 


it is considered that our income tax law | 


exempts entirely from tax certain char- 
itable and cooperative institutions, and 


gives special relief to the mining indus- | 
try and to the income from building and | 
loan associations, it seems certain that | 
reasonable relief should be given to life | 


insurance companies which now are 


nearly all either mutual or on a mutual- | 


ized basis. 
If it is decided to continue giving life- 


insurance companies special treatment | 


for the future as in the past, which, for 
the reasons given, seems proper, 


stitutes a reasonable tax on life insur- 
ance companies? 

In 1921, as has been pointed out, the 
insurance provisions were rewritten for 


| two reasons; first, because they were ob- 
and second, because the taxes} 


scure, 
which had been collected were deemed 
inadequate; 

The tax resulting from the 1921 act 
and subsequent acts, as written, did re- 


| lights. 


turn somewhat more revenue than would | 


have been returned from the 1918 act, 


but now under the decision of the Su- | 


preme Court in the National Life In- 
surance. Co. case, it is found that less 


tax will be collected than would have | 


been received under the provisions of the 
1918 act, with rates modified to conform 
to the standard corporation rates. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.1 
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a 


| race. 


the | 
|next question that arises is, what con- 


This preparation, re- 
tailed in small containers, netted the pro- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 8.] 





ADVERTISE MEN Tv 
Lord Chesterfield 


Still Lives 
By P. R. R. 


| 
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Before you: the Mediterranean, flat, 
black, up-tilted, with the moonlight 
skidding down its surface. Beside you: 
a white table on a flower-perfumed ter- 
A waiter serves you swiftly, ef- 
ficiently. . . . ; 

Equally beautiful—through the window 
of a Pennsylvania dining car—you have 
an unrolling panorama of receding dis- 
tances, dark trees, houses in silhouette, 
You sit before a white table, 


|borne at a mile a minute through the 





night. A waiter serves you swiftly, effi- 
ciently. ... 

Hundreds of accomplished travelers, 
sophisticates, have written letters, prais- 
ing the courtesy, tact, and efficiency of 
waiters on Pennsylvania trains. There 
is, of course, a reason for this: 

In three special schools, recently es- 
tablished at New York, Columbus, and 
Chicago, every Pennsylvania waiter—no 
matter how experienced—must take les- 
sons every week under experts. In the 


|same way all Pennsylvania chefs are 
| trained every week under masters of 
| cookery. 
Therefore, the second purpose of the | 
revenue act of 1921 has been. defeated, | 


This system is one of many 
by which the Pennsylvania Railroad at- 
tempts to perfect its employees in the 
art of pleasing patrons, 


100,000 miles 
since 1922 
is the record 
the set of G 
year Tireson this 
truck, according 
to the K ellogg 
Company 


-_— 


for every car or truck ts Goodyear 


Heavy truck, light truck 


vehicle in the Kellogg fleet from coast to 


coast rides on Goodyear 


The cost per mile, the freedom from 


delays, the convenie 


facilities—all these factors entered into 


the choice. } 


There are Goodyear H 


ions, for bulky loads on city streets; Good- 
year Hollow Center Cushions on front 


wheels for easy riding; 
Weather Tread Pneumati 


increased speed and traction; GoodyearAll- 
Weather Tread Passenger Car Tires on sales- 
men’s cars. ‘‘After having tried out a num- 
ber of kinds of tires,’’ says the Kellogg 


, Sales car—every 


Tires. 


nce of service 


and the best of service.” 


Company, ‘‘it is the verdict among our 
men that Goodyears give the longest wear 


The famous All-Weather traction of the 
Goodyear tread—and the extra-vitality, 
extra resilience and longer life of SupEr- 


Twist in Goodyear pneumatics, have again 


eavy Duty Cush- 


Goodyear All- 
c Truck Tires for 


shown that they deliver the proper com- 


bination of tractive power, low operating 
cost and mileage. 


‘ No matter what or where you haul, 
Goodyear builds the right tire for your 
hauling requirements. 
Tire Service Station Dealers everywhere 
are ready to give you prompt, helpful and 
competent service. 


Goodyear Truck 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 


standard of public interest, would, in ef- 


» 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Taxation Assessments 


Tax Abatement Asked 
In Two Appeals Filed 
With Supreme Court 


Interpretation of Statute of 
Limitation and Determina- . 


Accounting 


; : | 
and eastern cities, They called on brokers | 
engaged in this line of business and went | 
over storage and warehouse plants in 
Minneapolis, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, | 

| Cleveland, Chicago, and other places. As | 
|a result.of this trip, Kennedy decided to | 
|organize a new corporation for the! 
storage and warehouse business which | 
would require an investment of not more | 
than $60,000. ( 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Ps Library-Indew and File ‘Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ENALTIES: Negligence Penalties: Proof of Negligence: Reasonable 
Procedure: 1921 Act——Where a taxpayer, in making his income tax re- 
turn, obtained a statement from his broker purporting to show his profit on 


Is Not Due to Negligence 


To File Return 


= seme > f 
‘ elena 

| assignment, and the parties of the first | Book Entry Found . p on 

| part have agreed to protect the said party | a Upon placing his proposition before | 

of the second “part against all’ obligations To Distort Incom | the stockholders, some of them! agreed to 


of the company in the manner’ herein | “| continue with Kennedy in the storage and 
! after set out; and | warehousé business, while ‘others refused | 


| 


_ Error in Accounting 
‘Is Insufficient Basis 


Taxpayer Found to Have Pro- 
ceeded With Ordinary 
Prudence. 


JoHN T. KENNEDY V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No, 
19785, Boarp of TAX APPEALS. 

This proceeding presented four ques- 
tions for determination by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. In the first instance, the 
Board ruled that where a taxpayer had 
concluded a sale during one tax year 
but only a part of the purchase price 
was paid, the balance of the payment 
being entirely contingent on fulfillment 
of the terms of the contract, the amount 
of the profit to be taxed in the year of 
the sale was only so much as could be 
apportioned under the sum actually re- 
ceived. 

A second error alleged by the taxpayer 
resulted from assessment of taxes 
against him on what purported to have 
been dividends received by him, as shown 
by his books, but which the Board now 
has considered was nothing more than 
book entries. To allow the assessment 
to stand, the Board said, would be to 
allow mere form to govern, whereas the 
Tule in taxation generally is that sub- 
stance and not form controls. 

The other two questions involved pen- 
alties. The taxing authorities assessed 
a negligence penalty, but the Board, 
after a review of the facts, said the 
taxpayer had proceeded as an ordinarily 
prudent man would have done, and dis- 
allowed the penalty. It affirmed the! 
penalty in the second instance, however, 
because of the failue of the taxpayer 
to show by evidence that he had not 
been negligent. 

Rees Turpin for the taxpayer; Charles 
H. Curl for the Commissioner. The full 
text of the findings of fact and of the 
opinion follows: 

Prior to 1920 the Nakom Oil & Gas 
Company, a Missouri corporation, ac- 
quired a one-half.interest in certain oil 
and gas leases. The other one-half inter- 
est was owned by the Mid-Kansas Oil & 
Gas Company. The latter company oper- 
ated the properties, drilled additional 
wells and charged one-half of the ex- 
penses thereof against the Nakom Com- 
pany. The Nakom Company never re- 
alized a profit from the operations which 
were carried on jointly by the two com- 
panies. 


Contract Was Made 
To Sell Half Interest 


In 192 Wallace Good, J. V. Holmes, and 
the petitioner, owning all of the 184 
shares of the capital stock of the Nakom 
Company, entered into negotiations with 
Albert R. Jones, looking forward to the 
assignment of the one-half interest of 
the Nakom Company in the said leases to 
Jones for a consideration of $550,000. On 
December 4, 1920, the stockholders and 
Jones entered into a written agreement | 
whereby the stockholders contracted to 
sell, assign, and transfer to Jones the 
one-half interest held by the Nakom 
Company in the aforesaid oil and gas 
eases. 

Jones agreed to pay $25,000 with the 
execution of the instrument, an addi- 
tional $75,000 upon the assignment of the 
interest and property in said lease and to 
pay the balance of the $550,000 purchase 
price in three equal installments. The 
stockholders agreed to furnish Jones with 
abstracts showing good title satisfactory 
to him within 10 days from the date of 
the agreement. : 

On January 8, 1921, two separate 
agreements were entered into by the 
Same parties modifying to a certain ex- 
tent the prior agreement; the occasion 
for the new agreement being that the 
stockholders had failed to furnish Jones 
with abstracts showing good title to their 
interests in said leases. One of these 
agreements related to and modified the 
time when the second payment of $75,000 
was to have been made by Jones. 

The effect of the one agreement was to 
extend the time of and modify the terms 
of payments under the contract of De- 
cember 4, 1920 so that Jones was to pay 
the First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., upon the vendees depositing therein 
the assignments covering the undivided 
one-half interest in the said leases. Con- 
curtently therewith the stockholders 
agreed, in the alternative, to sell Jones 
all the stock of the Nakom Oil & Gas 
Company for $550,000, subject to the 
payment of the company’s outstanding 
obligations, in lieu of the assignment of 
the undivided one-half interest in the 
leases. - 

Jones, stibsequently, exercised his right 
of election; and elected to purchase by 
taking all the stock. Thereafter a 
fourth agreement covering this same 
transaction was entered into by the same 
parties. The terms of this agreement 
were as follows: (Exhibit 1, herein, re- 
fers to agreement of January 8, 1921. 
modifying and extending the original 
contract of December 4, 1920). 

This 
on this 
tween 
and J. 
parties 
Jones, 


Kans, 


agreement, made 
§th day of April, 
John T. Kennedy 
V. Holmes, all of Ka 
of the. first »art 
of Mission Hills, 
party of the sec 

Witnesseth: That whereas, on the &th 
day of January, 1921, the parties of the 
first part, in behalf of Nakom Oil and Gas 
Company and the stockholders of the 
Nakom Oi] and Gas Company, entered into 
a certain contract and agreement in writ- 
ing with Albert R. Jones, party the 
second part, covering the purchase and 
sale of certain oil and gas mining leases 
belonging to Nakom Oil and Gas Company 
or the capital steck of said Nakom Oil and 
Gas Company, for a consideration of Five 
hundred fifty thousand dollars ($550,- 
000.00), a copy of which contract and 
agreement .is attached hereto and marked 
“Exhibit 1"; and, 

Whereas, the party of the second 
has paid to first parties the sum of 
Twenty-five thousand dollars »($25,000.00) 
and has paid to the First National Bank 
of Kansas City, Mo., under the terms of 
Exhibit 1, the sum of Seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars ($75,000.00) provided by 
the terms of Exhibit 1, and has also paid 
to said bank One hundred fifty thousand 
dollars ($150,000.00) on February 10, 1921, 
and One hundred fifty thousand dollars 
($150,000.00) on March 10, 1921, making a | 
total of Three hundred seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars ($375.000.00) of said consid- 
eration, which said party of the second 
part has paid to said bank; and, 

Whereas, party of the second part has 
elected to purehase the stock of Nakom 
Oi} and Gas Company in lieu of purchas- 
ing the pruperty of said corporation b) 


and enters 
1921, by 
Wah 
nsas City 
nd 

Johnson 
ond part: 


ad into 
and he- 
Good 
Mo 
Albert R 
County 


of 


part 


as 


| 


Whereas, parties of the first part rep- 


resent and guarantee that all obligations | 


of the Nakom Of! and Gas Company have 
been paid except taxes andexcept current 
operating expenses and; 

Whereas, the amount of taxes, 
Federal and State general and special, 
which the Nakom Oil and Gas Company 
shall he required to pay for all years up 
to and ineluding 1920, has. not been de- 
termined; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises and One dollar ($1.00) and other 
good and valuable considerations, in hand 
paid by the party of the second part, re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged, by 
the parties of the first part, it is under- 
stood and agreed by and between the par- 
ties hereto as follows: 

I. Party of the second part shall, upon 
the execution of this agreement, notify the 
First National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
in writing, that he elects to purchase the 
stock of Nakom Oil and Gas Company 
under the terms of Exhibit 1, and instruct 
said bank to pay the Three hundred 
seventy-five thousand dollars ($375,000.00) 
now in said bank, and placed therein by 
the party the second part, to J. V. 
Holmes, Trustee, for the stockholders of 
the Nakom Oil and Gas Company, as pro- 
vided bv the terms of Exhibit 1, and party 
of the second part shall be entitled to re- 
ceive all the capital stock of Nakom Oil 
and Gas: Company in accordance with the 
terms of Exhibit 1. 

Il. The balance of the consideration of 
Five hundred fifty thousand dollars ($550,- 
000.00), said balance- being one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars ($150,000.00), shall 
be retained by the party of the second part 
until such time it shall have been 
finally determined the amount of all Fed- 
eral taxes, of Whatsvever nature, 
the Nakom Oil and Gas Company shall be 
required to pay for all years prior to and 
including the year 1921, except any taxes 
which may become due on ‘account of 
profits received from the operation of the 
leasehold properties of said company after 
October 1, 1920. And the said sum of One 
hundred fifty: thousand dollars ($150,- 
000.00), or so much thereof_as may be 
necessary for that purpose, shall be ap- 
plied by the said party of the second part 
in the payment of such of said taxes, with 
interest and penalty, as shall finally be de- 
termined to be due, and in the payment of 
any and all State taxes, of whatsoéver 
nature, that may be finally determined to 
be due from said Nakom Oil and Gas Com- 
pany for any period up to January 1, 1921; 
and in the payment of any and all other 
obligations of Nakom Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, of whatsoever nature, which may 
have been incurred prior to October 
1920; and any expense,incurred hy 
said party of the secohd part, or the 
Nakom Oil and Gas Company, in the 
maintenance of said Company, or the dis- 
solution thereof, in the event said corpora- 
tion is dissolved. 

III. In the event party of the second 
part should cause to be transferred to him- 
self, by assignment or otherwise, all of 
the assets of Nakom Oil and Gas Company, 
and dissolve the corporation, any and all 
taxes which may be finally determined to 
be due the Federal Government, by rea- 
son of such transfer and assignment, shall 
be paid out of and from the said One hun- 
dred fifty thousand dollars ($150,000.00) 
retained by the party of the second part. 

1V. In the event the taxes and obliga- 
tions herein referred to do not amount 
to One hundred fifty thousand dollars 
($150,000.00), and there remains in the 
hands of the party of the second part after 
the payment on such taxes and obligations 
any portion of the said One hundred fifty 
thousand dollars ($150,000.00), then the 
balance thereof remaining shall be paid 
by the party of the second part to J. V. 
Holmes, Trustee; provided, however, that 
party of the second part shall not be re- 
quired to make such payment until the ex- 
piration of six (6) months from the date 
such balance shall have been determined, 
and in no event shall he be required to 
pay such balance prior to March 31, 1922. 
The party of the second part agrees to pay 
to the parties of the first part interest on 
the said One hundred fifty thousand dollars 
(¥150,000.00) at the rate of five (5) per 
cent per annum, payable annually, so long 
as the same remains in his hands, it being 
understood that interest shall be paid only 
on such portion of said sum as remains 
in his hands. 

v 


of 


as 


the 


In the event said taxes and obligations 
are in excess of the amount of One hun- 
dred fifty thousand dollars ($150,000.00) 
ind the party of the second part, or Nakom 
Oil and Gas Company, is required to pay 
iny such excess, parties of the first part 
will reimburse party of the second part 
for any such excess, and said parties of 
the first part do hereby, severally and 
jointly, agree to indemnify, portect and 
hold harmless party gt the second 
from any and all loss which said Party 
of the second part may sustain by reason 
of any such excess, and also agree to in- 
demnify, protect and hold harmless said 
party of the second part from any loss he 
may sustain by reason of any tax which 
he personally may he «required to pay on 

count of a transfer of the assets of the 
Nakom Oil and Company to party 
the second part, as referred to herein. 
VI. It is the purpose and interest of this 
igreement that parties of the first part 
will hold party of the second part and 
Nakom Oil and Gas Company 
from any and all taxes of whatsoever na- 
ture now due or hereafter to become due 
against Nakom Oil and Gas Company for 
ul prior years up to and including 
except an 
on 


oper 


Gas 
of 


account of ofits received 
easehold properties 
October 1, 1920, 
taxes which may 
to be paid on account of 
of the Nakom Oil and 
Gas Company to party of the second part, 
and ineluding any of Nakom 
Oil and Gas Company incurred prior to 
October 1, 1920; and that party of the 
second part shall retain One hundred fifty 
thousand dollars ($150,000.00) of the agreed 
consideration of Kive hundred fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($350,000.00) for the capital 

of the Nakom Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, until such time as said taxes «and 
obligations shall have been paid, and that 
such portion of said One hundred fifty 
thousand dollars ($150,000.00) as may be 
necessary for that purpose may be applied 
in the payment thereof, and the balance 
remaining after such payment, if any, shall 
be paid to J. V. Holmes Trustee, as pro- 
vided by the terms of Kxhibit 1, 

All of the terms, eonditions and obliga- 
tivwis hereof shall extend to and be bind- 
ing upon the parties hereto, their 
representatives, administrators and execu- 


tors. 


the 
of 
in- 
be 
any 


from 
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stock 


In accordance with the terms of the 
agreement of April 9, 1921, the capital 
stock was transferred to Jones, and 
Holmes, as trustee, deposited, on the 11th 
ot April, $376,002.75, being the payments 
made to the First National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by Jones under the terms 
of the agreement between the parties. 
On April 12, 1921, Holmes deposited 
$25,000, representing the down payment 
made by Jones upon the execution of the 
first agreement. The last deposit, cover- 
ing the balance of the purchase price. 
was made on June 7, 1922, in the amount 
of $151,312.13. No written agreement 
or declaration of trust was entered into 


both | 


part | 


harmless | 


1921,'/ 
taxes which may become due | 


heirs, ! 900 items of drugs and pharmaceuticals. | 


Records Declared to Show Divi-|t© 40 so and desired to liquidate their | 


dends:» Not Actually 
Received, 


between Holmes and the other two stock- 
holders with respect to these funds, but 
a meeting was: held at: which they dis- 
cussed the. plan that’ Holmes should fol- 
low in liquidating the Nakom Company’s 
i debts and in distributing the remainder. 


Amount to Be Given 
Shageholders Determined 


At or about the time Holmes, as trus- 
tee, received the first payment from Jones 
j it was determined that the largest 
jamount which could probably be divided 
|}among the shareholders was $1,630 per 
share. This amount was arrived at in 


part through advices that the taxes of | 


the Nakom Oil and Gas Company might 
}amount to as much as $140,000. It was 
|agreed by the stockholders that the trus- 
| tee should distribute $1,630 per share 
making a total distribution of $299,920, 
and that if the remainder of the purchase 
|price should thereafter prove to be in- 
sufficient to liquidate the debts and ex- 
penses, which had been or would there- 
after be incurred, that each pf the said 
| stockholders would reimburse Holmes, 
as trustee, in the amount of their pro 
rata share. of the-deficit. Holmes, as 
trustee, prior to paying the $1,630 per 
share, secured an indemnity agreement 
jto this effect from each of the stock- 
| holders. 

The agreement: of April 9, 1921, pro- 
vided that Jones should pay the debts 
and liabilities of the Nakom Company 
out of the $150,000 retained, but the 
lterms of the agreement in this regard 
were ignored by both parties since 
| Holmes, as trustee, paid the debts, taxes, 
and expenses out of the $401,002.75 re- 
|ceived: from Jones.' The record of the 
\liquidation of -the Nakom Company’s 
| debts and the distribution to stockholders 
|of the residue are contained in the bank 
|book and the check book-of Holmes, as 
trustee. The first check dawn by the 
|trustee was dated April 12, 1921, was 
| payable to the Nakom Oil and Gas Com- 
| pany in the amount of $90,356.65, and 
|}was used by that company to pay its 
bills, notes and accounts then due. 

Expenses which were thereafter in- 


which | 


curred by the trustee were paid from the; 


|funds held in trust. These expenses in- 
;cluded such items as accountant fees, 
lattorney fees, payments to shorthand 
|reporters, federal taxes, expenses inci- 
dent to a trip to Washington relative 
to the corporation’s taxes and _ other 
similar expenses. The various checks 
given by the trustee were for the sole 
purpose of liquidating the debts of the 
Nakom Oil and Gas Company and for the 
| distribution of the remainder of the pur- 
}chase price and among the stock- 
| holders. of the said company. 


Two Checks Represent 
Kennedy’s Portion 


On April 12, 1921, the trustee issued 
check No. 18 to the First National Bank 
of Kansas City, in the amount of $34,- 
268.40. The check, although made pay- 
able to the bank, was a portion of the 
distribution payable to Kennedy on the 
32% shares which he owned in the Na- 
kom Company. On the same date the 


trustee issued ¢heck No: 19 to Houston, | 


Fible and Company, brokers, in the 
amonut of $18,706.60, constituting the 
|remaining portion of Kennedy’s share in 
| the said distribution. No other distribu- 
tion was received by Kennedy during 
| 1921 upon his stock in the Nakom Oil and 
Gas Company. The first and last checks 
to stockholders covering this distribution 
jin 1921 were drawn by the trustee 
between April 12, and April 3, 1921. 
During the summer and fall of 1921 


Holmes, as trustee, took up the question | 


of federal taxes with the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington. Due to allow- 
}ances secured for discovery value and 
| depletion, the federal taxes were re- 
;duced in a considerable amount, so that 
|Holmes paid the collector $1,032.24 as 
| federal taxes for 1918, 1919 and 1920. 


In June, 1922, upon receipt of the bal- 
jance of the purchase price the trustee 
made a second distribution to the Nakom 
Company’s stockholders in the amount 
of $800 per share. Kennedy received his 
| portion of this distribution in two checks, 
| one for $4,000 and one for $22,000. The 
{dates for the first and last checks issued 
te stockholders for this distribution were 
|June 7, and July 31, 1922, respeetively. 
|On June 19, 1922, the trustee issued a 
|check to Kennedy for $500 in payment 
for services rendered by Kennedy in con- 
nection with the liquidation of the 
| Nakom Oil and Gas Company, 

The account of Holmes, trustee, was 
closed out in 1925 by checks to Holmes, 
Kennedy. and Good for services in liqui- 
| dating the corporation. Holmes received 


services in the liquidation, part of which 
had been paid prior to June, 1925. Ken- 
nedy in February, 1925, received $557.50 
in payment for his services in connection 
| with the liquidation, the $57.50 repre- 
senting interest which had accumulated 
while the funds were in the bank, 


Stock in Drug Company 
Bought by Petitioner 


Early in 1915, the petitioner acquired 
750 shares of the capital stock of the 


drug house in Kansas City. 
mer of 1915, his holdings in the drug 
company amounted to 880 shares, which 
he continued to hold throughout the tax- 
able years in question. 
Drug Company sold entirely to retailers 
and carried in the neighborhood of 60,- 


The company was capitalized at $150,000, 
| par value of each share being $100, but 
the normal investment in the business 
was approximately $450,000, due to 
| stocks of drugs and merchandise on hand 
|and accounts carried on the company’s 
| books. 





that it would be advisable to close out 
the wholesale drug business. He desired 
to do so in 1919, but his plans were re- 
jected by the other stockholders. 
Kennedy, together with one of the em- 
ployes of the drug company, made an 
investigation of the storage and ware- 
house business 


a total sum of $5,000 in payment for his 


Evans-Smith Drug Company, a wholesale | 
By the sum- | 


The Evans-Smith | 


Prior to 1920, the petitioner decided, | 
due to the steadily diminishing profits, | 


In 1920, | 


jinterests. The stockholders who desired 


to liquidate and the amount of their stock | 


in the drug company were as follows: 
| Mrs. Sally Van Evans, 250 shares; 
| Walter O. Evans, 50 shares; J. E. Gibson, 
10 shares; E. W. Zea, 10 shares; total, 
| 320 shares. 


|Drug Company Business 
Sold to Cleveland Firm 


In keeping with his proposal to discon- 


ltinue the wholesale drug business and | 


|operate a storage and warehouse busi- 
ness, Kennedy as president of the Evans- 
Smith Company, on August 28, 1920, en- 
tered into an agreement with The Mutual 
‘Drug Company of Cleveland, Ohio, where- 
by the latter company agreed to pur- 
chase the entire stock of goods, wares, 
and merchandise owned by the Evans- 
Smith Company on September 15, 1920, 
subject, however, to certain terms and 
conditions therein contained which are 
not here material. Some of the mer- 
chandise carried by the Evans-Smith 
Company could not be handled by The 
Mutual Drug due to conditions imposed 
by manufacturers or for other reasons. 
It was necessary, therefore, to dispose 
of these commodities by sale or by re- 
turning them to the’manufacturer wher- 
ever this was possible. In selling, this 
merchandise, which included the pharma- 
ceuticals, the Evans-Smith Company 
wrote its customers, and also competing 
firms, advising them of their intention of 
going out of business and that certain 


specified stocks then on hand were for) 


sale at the lowest market price. The 
remaining merchandise, which consisted 
of odds and ends, was offered to the pub- 
lie at retail. The fixtures and equipment 
rejected by The Mutual Drug Company 
were disposed of at any price which could 
be obtained. The Mutual Company in 
addition to the merchandise and fixtures 
{secured a list of the customers of the 
Evans-Smith Company. 

The storage and warehouse business 
was to be conducted in a new building 
which petitioner had built for that pur- 
pose, and in the latter part of December, 
1920, the building was taken over for the 
purpose of beginning the business of 
John T. Kennedy Sales Company. 

The stockholders who refused 


accept the book value, of their. stock. 


as the inventory was taken, the various- 


accounts collected, and the business of | 
the Evans-Smith Company wound up. At! 


the time of moving into the new build- 
ing, it was impossible to determine the 
book value of this stock since the whole- 
sale drug business had not been com- 
pletely transferred and closed out. 


Stockholders Request 
_Money from Kennedy 


| On January 15, 1921, conditions were 
such that it was still impossible to de- 
termine the book value of the _ stock. 
| Some of the stockholders who wanted to 
liquidate their stock were pressing Ken- 
nedy, as president, for their money and 
| he promised them that if the drug com- 
pany was unable to determine the book 
value of their stock in the next two or 
three days that he would pay them. 

One of these stockholders, Walter 0. 
| Evans, had a note at the bank for $12,- 
000 with his stock as security, and the 
bank was pressing him for payment. 
Kennedy promised him that the company 
would take up the note, and on January 
17, 1921, the Evans-Smith Drug Com- 
pany drew a check payable to Kennedy 
in the amount of $12,500, which he en- 
|dorsed over to Evans. After taking up 
the note and releasing the stock as col- 
lateral security the stock was transferred 
on the books to petitioner’s account, and 
| Kennedy was charged with the par value 
of the stock. 

On January 25, 1921, the book value 
of the stock having in the meanwhile 
been determined, the company issued its 
check to James Gibson for $3,032.10, 


which represented his portion of the sur- | 


plus and undivided profits plus the par 


| value of 10 shares of stock that he owned. 


On the same date, a check in a similar 
amount was issued to E. W. Zea, repre- 
senting his portion of the surplus and 
undivided profits, plus the par value of 
10 shares of stock. On January 29, 1921, 
the company paid Walter O. Evans $2,- 


660.50, being the balance due him, as sur- 


plus and undivided profits, plus the par) 


| Value of his 50 shares of stock. All of 
| these checks were charged against the 
petitioner’s account on -the books of the 
company, and thereafter his account was 
|eredited with the dividends declared out 

of surplus and undivided profits at the di- 
rectors’ meeting of January 29, 1921. 
| The checks issue to the retiring stock- 
| holders for the book value of their stocks 
twere endorsed by the payees and bear the 
stamp of the banks cashing the checks. 
| Subsequently, petitioner decided against 
his original plan to organize a new cor- 
poration, and on January 29, 1921, at a 
stockholders’ meeting, it was voted to 
change the name to the John T. Kennedy 
Sales Company, and a resolution to 
amend the ‘Evans-Smith Company’s 
charter was adopted without a dissenting 
tvote. The resolution to amend reads as 
follows: 

Resolved: That Article Seven of the Arti- 
cles of Association of this corporation as 
originally executed, filed and recorded, 
;and the same is now hereby amended so as 
to read: 

“Seventh: The purposes for 
corporation is formed are buy, sell, 
| manufacture and generally deal in drugs, 
|chemicals and other merchandise, 
act as factors, brokers and selling agents 
therefor, and to do all acts and things 
reasonable and necessary for the conduct 
of the business or in connection there- 
with.” 

Financial Condition 


Of Company Is Shown 

The minutes of the meeting of the 
board of directors held on January 29, 
/1921, contains the report of the Treas- 
urer of the Evans-Smith Drug Company, 
showing its financial condition and that 
the surplus and undivided profits of the 
company were as folloys: 

Profits earned during the year 1920, 
| $98,016.56; profits earned during yeer 
1919, carried to surplus, $11,412.49; prof- 
its earned during year 1918, carried to 
surplus —-————; profits earned during 
| year 1917, carried to surplus, $10,512.84; 
| profits earned during year 1916, carried 


which this 
to 


to go 
into the new business venture agreed to| 


This value was to be determined as soon! 


be | 


and to} 


| statements was a_practice generally 


transactions conducted by such broker for his account, and the use of such 


followed, the fact that a mistake oc- 


curred in such statement was not a ground for assessment of a negligence 


penalty because it was a course usually followed by prudent men, but the,as- 
sessment of a negligence penalty is prima facie correct and will stand inthe 


absence of evidence to rebut it——-Kennedy v. Commissioner. 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1228, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


NCOME: Dividends: 


Liquidating Dividends; 


(Board of Tax 
July 24,° 1929. 


Book Entries: 1921. Act.— 


Where a taxpayer, in the process ‘of effecting a reorganization of a corpo- 
ration and his purchase of a controlling interest thereof, was charged on the 
books of the company with the receipt of liquidating dividends or dividends 


declared in regular course, and such book entries were made as a mere mat- 
ter of accounting whereas in fact the taxpayer already had paid the stock- 


holders entitled to receive such amounts their share of dividends -together 
with the book value of their stock, no dividends were received by -the tax- 
payer and consequently no income was taxable to him, the substance and not 
the form of the transaction governing the tax liability—Kennedy v. Com- 


missioner. 


(Volume IV). July 24, 1929. 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 


Index Page 1228, Col. 1 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau,of Internal Revenue as a precedent im the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


ing year 1915, carried to surplus, $21,- 
161.20; profits earned during year 1914, 
carried to surplus, — —; profits 
earned between March 1, 19138, and De- 
cember 31, 1913, carried to. surplus, 
—_————; profits earned prior to March 
1, 1913, carried to surplus, $173,064.26. 

After hearing this report. of the 
treasurer the board of directors adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved: ‘that there be and there is now 


declared out of the profits and surplus of | 
capital | 


upon the 
issued and 


this company, dividends 


stock of the corporation out- 


standing for the full aggregate amount of | 
the | 


ithe accumulation as here reported by 
treasurer, the said ameunt to be properly 
illocated to the several respective years in 
which said prifits were earned, the aggre- 
lgate amount of said dividends to be paid 
in cash on or before March 1, 1921. 

On February ‘17, 1921, the “John T. 
Kennedy Sales Company,, successors to 
Evans-Smith Drug Company,” issued its 
check to Sally Van Evans in the amount 
of $75,802.50 representing her portion 


of the surplus and undivided profits plus | 


the par value of 250 shares of stock which 
she owned. This stock had been turned 
in to the company and transferred on 
the books to John T. Kennedy on January 
26, 1921. 

Under date of February 28, 1921, the 
stock journal of the Drug, Company, 
which: continued to. be used by _ its, suc- 
cessor, the John T..Kennedy. Sales Com- 
pany, shows that Certificate, No. 1* was 
issued to petitioner in the amount of 
1,200 shares of stock, and that between 
that date and January 15, 1923 there 
were five certificates of stock of the 
Evans-Smith Drug Company turned in 
and replaced with new certificates of 
\stock in the John T. Kennedy Sales 
| Company. 


‘Capital Stock Was 
Reduced to $50,000 


| On January 15, 1923, the capital stock 
| of the John T. Kennedy Sales Company 
was reduced to $50,000 and new certifi- 
cates of stock were issued to the stock- 
holders. This decrease was duly au- 
thorized at a meeting of the stockholders 
and by a certificate issued by the Secre- 
tary of State on January 17, 1928. 

The petitioner’s returns for 1920 and 
1921 were prepared for him by Frederick 
A. Smith, who had likewise. prepared his 
returns for prior, years,,. Kennedy had 
no personal books of account, was uf- 
familiar with bookkeeping methods, and 
relied on the records of others and per- 
sonal memoranda for information in re- 
porting income. Smith made up the 
return from personal memoranda and 
statements from the records of others 
that Kennedy turned over to him. For 
each year Kennedy procured a statement 
from his brokers, Houston, Fible & Co., 
of Kansas City, for income tax purposes, 
| Which he turned over to Smith. Peti- 
tioner signed the returns as prepared by 
Smith, believing them to be true and cor- 
|rect. The return for 1920 states that 
petitioner is on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis in reporting income, but 
| the 1921 return fails to state the basis 
upon which income was reported. 

The returns for 1920 and 1921 failed to 
report any profits from trading in stocks 
|on margin through Houston, Fible & Co., 

although during these years his broker- 
age account was active. Upon audit by a 
revenue agent, respondent determined 
| that petitioner had realized a profits of 
| $5,832.60 for the two years’ and allocated 


to 1921. Petitioner reported net income 
in 1920 in the amount of $10,048.44, which 
was increased by’ respondent to $12,- 
897.44, 


ithe amount of $300.79, to which was 
added $15.04 representing the 5 per cent 


negligence penalty provided for by ‘sec- | 


tion 250 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
|The petitioner has paid the deficiency 
asserted for 1920 but denies any liability 
for the penalty imposed for negligence in 
reporting income. 

In his return for 1921 petitioner re- 
ported income from the Nakom Oil & Gas 
Company transaction. as $30,358, re- 
| porting the cost of his interest as $19,642, 
and the amount received as $50,000. 
| The $50,000 item was computed for Ken- 
nedy, by Samuel Turner who was vice- 
president of the Nakom Company and 
| was reputed to be somewhat of an expert 
;in tax matters. 
|come for 1921, Kennedy asked Turner to 
|compute his profit from the 
|Company transaction inasmueh as the 
latter was familiar with all the details 
thereof. A few days thereafter Turner 
handed petitioner a piece of paper ‘show- 
ing that he made appoximately $1,550 
per share, and advised him to report his 
profits as $50,000, 

In preparing petitioner’s return Smith 
|reported this income as profits derived 
from the sale of “oil leases.” The re- 
spondent accepted the cost reported by 
| petitioner, but increased the prifits by 
|determining that the sale of his Nakom 
|Company stock was a completed trans- 
action in 1921 and that all the profits 
| therefrom should be reported as income 
\for 1921. 
|Profit Was Made Where 


|Loss Was Reported 

| Te petitioner’s 1921 return reported 
jordinary dividends in the amount of 
| $12,019.50 and liquidating dividends from 
Evans-Smith Drug Pane in the 
amount of $58,276.43. A revenue agent 


as conducted in northern | to surplus, $20,690.11; profits earned dur- (determined upon a: field audit that pe- | 


{uel 


9 Q > ¢ ar ; si} 
$2,849 thereof to 1920 and the remainder itaxable year, based on valuations’ estab- 


This increase resulted in the de- | 
|termination of a deficiency for 1920 in| 


In arriving at hig in- | 


Nakom | 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Taxes Paid to States 
| Held to Be Deductible 


Overassessments .Are_ An- 
nounced and Adjustments 
Made in Three Cases. 


Overassessments of taxes have been 
found in the case of three taxpayers, 
and adjustments made, it was°announced 
July 22, by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Estate of John J. Walton, Francis E. 
Walton, et al., Executors,* Brooklyn, N. 
Y. An overassessment of estate tax is 


cetermined in the amount of $96,899.16. | 


State Taxes Deducted. 


A hearing was held June 12, 1929. 


Of the overassessment $95,369.16 is due | 


to the allowance of a credit under the 
provisicns of section 301 (b) of the rev- 
enue act of 1926 on account of state in- 
heritance and’ estate taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal es- 
tate tax return, 
tions 70. 

The balance of the overass?ssment 
amounting to $1,530 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for attorney’s 
fees incurred and paid in the adminis- 
tration of the estate subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Section 303 (a) (1), revenue act of 1926: 
article 34, Regulations 70. Abated 
$96,899.16, 

State Payments Credited. 

Estate of Eleanor G. Bodine, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company and Sam- 
T. Bodine, Adimmistratots. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the above-namzd 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $43,932.12. 

A hearing was held June 13, 
The entire overassessment 
of the allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301 (b), 
act of 1926, on account of state inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax: return.. Are 
ticle 9 (a), Regulations 70. Abated 
$43,932.12. 

Taxes Reduced $23,360.99. 

William Graver Tank Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes and interest in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1918, $23,360.90, 

A hearing was held October 19, 1928. 

Of the above overassessment $9,797.87 
is caused by the allowance of an addi- 
tional deduction for depreciation, since 
lafter thorough and extensive examina- 
tions of the taxpayer’s hooks of 
counts and records, it is determined that 
the amount deducted in the return is 
less than the reasonable. allowance to 
which the taxpayer is entitled under the 
provisions of section 234 (a) (7) of the 
revenue act of 1918 and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. Revision is 
made accordingly. 

Atmortization Allowance. 

The amount of $8,179.88 included in 
the above overassessment is due to the 
allowance of a reasonable deduction for 
|the amortization of the cost of addi- 
|tional war facilities, acquired during the 


1929. 


|lished by Bureau engineers after. exam- 
ination of the taxpayer’s records and the 
properties involved. Section 234 (a) 
(8) of the revenue act of 1918; articles 
561 and 181 to 188, inclusive, of Regu- 
lations 45, 

A recomputation of the war profits 
jcredit under the provisions .of section 


\311 of the revenue act of 1918 and ar- 


ticle 781 of Regulations 45, causes $4,- 
744.15 of the above overassessment. 
| After careful investigation, it is deter- 


article 9 (a), Regula- | 


is the result | 


revenue | 


ac- | 


tion of Status of Bank 
Stock Sought. 


Petitions for writs of certiorari.in two 
cases arising under the Federal Revenue 
Laws have just been filed by the tax- 
payers with the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These casés 
are entitled Jonesboro Grocer Co. v. 
United States, No. 161, and Lonsdale v. 
Commissioner of Iaternal Revenue, 
No. 249. 

In No. 161, the petitior er, an Arkansas 
corperation, filed its income and profits 
tax return for 1917 on March 23, 1918, 
and paid the taxes shown in the sum of 
$19,708.79. O or about July 23, 1919, 
petitioner filed a claim for refund of 
$424.35 on account of the said taxes paid 
for 1917, for the stated reasons that in 
its tax return for 1917 petitioner used 
8 per cei: deduction of invested capital, 
whereas it was entitle? to 9 per cent, and 
that it overstated its income, failing to 
report and deduct the fu!l amount of 
state, count,,, and city taxes paid. 

Overassessment Adjusted. 

Petitioner made no claim, the brief 
states, that its tax should be determined 
under the provisions of Section-210 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917. On March 22, 
1921, the Commissi»ner of Internal 
Revenre cetermined that the petitioner 
had overpaid its tax for 1917, and al- 
lowed an ocverassessment thereon of 
$1.322.16, which was adjusted by credit- 
line that sum on an additional tax due 
of $3.543.39 for 1918. . 

On March 15, 1924, netitioner filed wih 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue an appli- 
leation for redetermination of its profits 
tax for 1917, under the provisions of 
| Section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
on the ground that the tax assessea 
against it was higher than that paid bye 
representative competitive concerns. On 
August 18, 1924, the brief continues, the 
'Commissioner announced that the peti- 


* 





|tioner’s contention was correct and that 
lcertificates of overassessment for the 
sum would be issued. 

Time Limitation Applied. 

On December 30, 1924, the Commis- 
|sicner advised the peititioner that, since 
ino claim for assessment under Section 
210 of the Revenue Act of 1917, was filed 
within the limitation imposed by Section 
281 of ;the Revenue Act of. 1924, the in- 
| dicated overassessment for 1917 could 
|not be adjusted. . 

The petitioner filed suit in the Court of 
Claims for the sum admittedly overpait 
but that Court declared that the peti- 
jtioner was barred, as no claim for relief 
|under Section 210 of the Revenue Act of 
|1917 was filed within the time required 
for the filing of claims for refund by 
these statutory provisions. The peti- 
tioner now seeks to review the decisio 
of the Court of Claims by means of* 
| writ of certiorari. 

In No. 249, the petitioner was the 
|owner of 1,410 shares of stock of the 
|National Bank of Commerce, located 
the State of Missouri. This bank, wish-® 
ing to use part of its undivided profits 
lin making long-term real estate mort- 
gage loans and to deal in municipal and 
corporate bonds, organized a corporation, 
jwith the consent of stockholders, and 
{appropriated 10 per cent of the surplus 
|and undivided profits of the bank to the 
{new corporation. 
| Stock Not. Marketable. 
| The new corporation. issued shares of 

stock which were held by trustees of the 
| National Bank of Commerce, who were 
| members of the board of directors. None 
of the stock was held directly by the 
stockholders, and they were prohibited 
| from disposing of their beneficial interest 
therein unless the same was disposed of 
with and as a part of their shares of 
hstock in said bank. 

When the Commissioner of Internal 
|Revenue came to determine the income 
tax liability of the petitioner for the year 
1924, he reached the conclusion, the brief 
states, that the petitioner had received 
|taxable income during the year 1924, as 
jthe result of the new corporation, in 
the amount of $14,100, being 10 per cent 
of the par value of the petitioner’s 
1.410 shares in the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Dividend Status Contested. 

The petitioner contended that his 
| beneficial interest in the capital and paid- 
in surplus of the new corporation which 
resulted from the reorganization of the 
| National Bank of Commerce, solely and 
| alone because of his stockholding in said 
| bank, was not the payment and receipt 


| 


| [Continued on Page 10, 
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| NOTHING TO SELL! 


| mined that the amount of the credit was | 


j erroneously understated in a prior audit | 
|of the case as the result of which a de- 
i ficiency in tax was assessed under the | 
| provisions of section 274 of the revenue | 
jact of 1926; | 


The balance of the 
| mission of interest assessed on the above 


tion of an overassessment causes a pro- 
portionate reduction in the 


|titioner h 


451.40 thereof was applicable to accumu- 
lations prior to March 1, 1913. The dif- 
ference, amounting to $105,408.89, was 
determined to be ordinary dividends sub- 
ject to surtax. The respondent further 
found that interest had been overstated 
lin the amount of $728.07, and that pe- 
|titioner had realized a profit from sales 
lof stock of $12,022.20 instead of a loss 
lof $22,420.40 as reported. This latter 
|adjustment included the profit as com- 
|puted by respondent on the sale of pe- 
|titioner’s stock in the Nakom Company. 
| On the basis of these and other ad- 
|justments respondent increased peti- 
|tioner’s total net income for 1921 from 
| $38,163.43, as reported, to $117,257.36, 
determined a deficiency of $27,635.60 for 
lthat year and added a penalty of 5 per 
jcent for negligence as provided in sec- 
tion 250 (b) of the revenue act of 1921. 
T'o be continued in the issue of 
July 25, 





overassessment 
}amounting to $639 is caused by the re- 


deficiency, inasmuch as the determina- | 


interest. 


from the Drug Company, but that $138,- | 


After a serious fire, it may be 
months before you have any- 
thing to sell. You don’t want 
to let your sales force go... 
and you can’t afford to pay 
them during the reconstruction 
period... unless you have pro- 
vided for this with a Hartford 


Business Interruption policy. 


“MR. DIXON,” a booklet 
we have recently 
issued, tells just 
how this_ policy 

meets this situa- 

tion. Write for 


your copy today! 


HARTFORD FIRE 
| INSURANCE | COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Agriculture 


Increased Supplies and Lower Prices 
Indicated in Pouliry Market This Fall 


Agricultural Markets 


Are Generally Firm 
With Wheat Higher 


Prices for Livestock and 
Feeds Rise, and Declines 
In Some Commodities 

Are Quickly Reversed. 


Markets for agricultural products in 
July are making a good record, with 
most lines at least holding their own, ac- 
cording to a report issued July 23 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. Grain, with 
further sharp gains since the middle of 
the month, led the list of farm products, 
which has averaged generally higher, the 
report said. 

The wheat market strengthened dur- 
ing the last half of July, due to con- 
tinued unfavorable progress of the 
spring wheat crop, it was pointed out. 
The report follows in full text: 

July markets are making a good rec- 
ord. Most lines have at least held their 
own, The few slumps have been quickly 
recovered. The general list of farm 
products has averaged higher. Grain 
led, with further sharp gains since the 
middle of the month. Cotton moved up 
a little higher. Livestock, especially the 
hog market, acted well. Dairy and 
poultry products hold rather steady, de- 
spite heavy late summer output. Pota- 
toes continue to sell in line with the light 
summer production. The other fruits and 
vegetables as a class show moderately 
good ‘market conditions. 


Wheat Marketings Increase. 


Continued unfavordble progress of the 
spring wheat crop; both in the United 
States and Canada, was the principal 
strengthening factor in the wheat mar- 
ket the last half of July. Harvesting 
of winter wheat continues to advance 
northward and marketings of new wheat 
are increasing. The recent higher prices 
brought in large receipts of old wheat 
to many markets. Durum wheat was 
firm with spring wheat, drought condi- 
tions and smaller crop prospects, 

A fair demand for the small offerings 
of feedstuffs, together with higher grain 
prices, has caused a sharp late summer 
advance in prices of most feeds. Hay 
markets strengthened slightly, with gen- 
erally light receipts and fair demand. 
Rainy weather was interrupting har- 
vesting in some sections and retarding 
the market movement of the new crop 
hay. Alfalfa markets shared in the ad- 
vance with’ timothy and prices were 
slightly above those of a year ago. 

Cattle prices have been fully main- 
tained since the middle of the month. 
All killing classes sold at the widest 
price range of the season. Top prices 
often passed $16.50, yet meaty native 
and western grass steers went for 
slaughter as low as $9.75, which was 
nearly $7 under the extreme top paid 
for strictly choice heavy long fed steers. 
However, killers failed to obtain much 
stock under $11.50. She-stock values 
continued relatively high and _ buyers 
were bearish on account of high dressed 
costs,.. .The only..reliable outlet centered 
on long fed choice offerings and on cut- 
ter and common grass cows, in-between 
grades finding an indifferent demand. 
Stocker and feeder cattle supplies in- 
creased, and prices tended lower. 


Hog Receipts Are Liberal. 


Hog receipts at Chicago continued to 
be rather liberal for the season, and 
stood considerably above those for the 
corresponding trend of 1928. Prices are 
50 to 75 cents higher than then, and 
have tended mostly upward during July. 
Receipts included a seasonably large pro- 
portion: of packing sows, approximately 
35 per cent of the receipts being in this 
class. Well finished heavy butchers were 
also numerous, indicating that producers 
had held their hogs longer and for a bet- 
ter finish than was true a year ago. 
Trading was generally quiet. 

The lamb market held well, with 
changes slight. Washington lambs pre- 
dominated in the supply from the range 
states, while Oregon and Idaho contrib- 
uted a few loads, The bulk of the west- 
ern supply was well finished. Light 
feeding lambs were rather’ scarce at 
steady prices. The finer grades of west- 
ern grown wools sold quite readily in 
eastern markets, and wool prices are 
holding well. 

Since the middle of July, the cotton 
market has witnessed more activity than 
for some time. Prices have. advanced 
about 1 cent within a week. | Notwith- 
standing the sharp rise, both domestic 
and foreign demand for spot cotton were 
reported only fair, with buying interests 
seeking r« Varticular grades or lengths 
of staple. 

Weather Generally Favorable. 

According to the Weather Bureau dur- 
ing the past week there was too much 
rain in some northeastern sections of the 
Cotton Belt, but elsewhere except in very 
local areas precipitation was mostly 
light to moderate though rather frequent 
in southern Texas, where, it was said 
picking and ginning were _ interrupted, 
On the whole, however, the month’s 
weather has been favorable for growth 
of cotton. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, domestic consumption to June 30, 
amounted to 6,552,489 bales, compared 
with 6,394,242 for the corresponding pe- 
riod last season. Apparent stocks of da- 
mestic cotton in the United States on 
July 1 were not large; only. 2,600,000 
bales, compared with 3,100,000 a year 
ago. Exports from August 1, 1928, to 
July 19, 1929, about 8,000,000 bales 
against about 7,500,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The undertone of the butter markets 
since the middle of the month has con- 
tinued nervous and unsettled in spite of 
the fact that receivers in general were 
firm in their asking prices. Receipts at 
leading markets continue quite liberal. 
The butter situation is rather unfavor- 
able in one sense. Stocks of butter on 
hand are considerably larger than those 
of a year ago, and according to the cur- 
rent daily and weekly figures the surplus 
is gradually increasing. The shrinkage 
in the make is rather sharp in the south 
and southwestern sections. Receivers, 
however, report very little decline in the 
volume of butter arriving from their 
shippers in the larger dairy States. 

Surplus of Cheese Grows. 


Most reports indicate favorable condi- 
tions for cheese production and this fact, 
together 
makes. buyers cautious. 


Western fresh broilers have arrived | 


| 


more freely at New York since the mid- 
dle of the month, but demand has been 
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Grain Exports 


Number of Young Chickens 10 Per Cent Higher July 1 
Than Last Year, Departrnent of Agriculture Reports. 


Increased supplies of poultry are in 
prospect this fall and winter with con- 
sequent reductions in poultry prices 
probable compared with the high prices 
of last fall and winter, the Bureau of 
Agicultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, announced July 23 in a dis- 
cussion of the poultry and egg outlook 
based on reports on the situation as of 
July 1. 

The statement of the Bureau added 
that while egg supplies are expected to 
remain low and egg prices to be well 
maintained through the fall, probable 
increases in production in the late win- 
ter and spring seem likely to reduce 
prices somewhat below the levels of a 
year earlier, unless an exceptional pro- 
=— of the flocks are marketed this 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The increase of 10 per cent in the 
number of young chickens on hand July 
1 indicates larger marketings of poul- 
try this fall and winter, than a year 
ago. This increase in marketings may 
be augmented because of the prospec: 
tive higher prices of feed, and the gen- 
eral lateness of this year’s hatch, and 
restricted somewhat because of a ten- 
dency to increase numbers of hens in 
laying’ flocks, 

Smaller expected layings during the 
last half of the year than last year and 
extremely light storage reserves point 
to higher egg prices this fall During 
the winter months the reduced storage 
supplies ‘will tend to be offset by an 
increased production of eggs, due to in- 
creased numbers of birds in laying flocks. 
The unusual price advance which oc- 
curred last February reflected excep- 
tional weather conditions and is not 
likely to be repeated this winter. 


It is uncertain whether for the winter 
as a whole egg prices will average as 
high as they did last winter, Prices of 
eggs next spring -should be expected: to 
be somewhat lower than this spring, on 
account of the probable increase in the 
supply that will result from the increase 
in production of chickens this year un- 
less producers cull drastically and send 
an exceptional proportion of their young 
birds to market this year. 

Poultry producers had on hand July 1 
in their laying flocks about four per cent 
fewer birds than on July 1, 1928, or 1927, 
according to reports covering more -than 
20,000 flocks on the farms of crop re- 
porters of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Present numbers are 
about one per cent more than in July, 
1925, after the heavy slump from the 
high peak in 1924. 


Number of Young Chickens 
Is Increased T his Year 


Numbers of young chickens on July 1 
this year show an increase over last year 
of ten per cent. 
ances the reduction in numpers of young 
birds reported on July 1 last year, so 
that present numbers are practically the 
same as.two years ago. Information cov- 
ering about 500 commercial flocks in the 
North Atlantic States and the State of 
Washington, indicates that numbers of 
hens are somewhat less than last year in 
commercial flocks also and that the in- 
crease in young birds is probably about 
the same as in farm flocks. Similar data 
for California'are lacking, although the 
returns from commercial hatcheries indi- 
cate similar conditions there, hatchings 
having increased greatly this year over 
last year, though not sufficiently to off- 
set the extreme reduction in hatching 
last year. 

Unless the proportion of birds mark- 
eted during the rest of the year is rela- 
tively large, producers are likely to in- 
crease their laying stock for next year 
as much or more than it decreased this 
year, and to start the new season with 
fully as many hens and pullets in their 
flocks as they had in the fall of 1927. 

Poultry feed prices after rising early 
in the year fell-again and in June. were 
about the same as in January. When the 
price of the poultry ration was two per 
cent below the average June price . of 
1923-1927. Recently, owing to unfavor- 
able growing conditions feed prices have 
turned sharply upward. Although the 
feed demands of the major classes of 
livestock are likely to be somewhat less 
this season than last, rather than more, 
-somewhat higher feed prices appear 
probable, if production this year should 
be reduced as much as indicated by the 
July crop report. 


Dressed Poultry Returns 
Also Show Increase 


Market receipts of dressed poultry dur- 
ing the first six months of 1929 were 
one per cent greater than in 1928, and 
four per cent greater than in 1927. The 
receipts of live poultry, however, have 
shown'a marked decline, the arrivals at 
New York City for the first half of 1929 
being less than for the same period in 
1928. The decrease at New York is, 
alone, enough to considerably more than 
offset the slight increase in dressed poul- 
try receipts at the four pincipal markets. 
While smaller total quantities of poultry 
have been marketed than to this date 
last year, it should be remembered that 
the important poultry marketing season 
for drvssed poultry is in the fall months 
rather than the period covered by these 
figures. 

Throughout the first months of the 








good and prices have been well sustained 
except for small sizes, 

Receipts of eggs have continued to 
decrease slightly and the market has 
developed a firmer tone on practically 
all grades. : 

The potato season opened in such im- 

ortant sections as New Jersey, Long 
sland, West Virginia, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Nebraska. First re- 
port from the Kaw. Valley of Kansas 
showed an f. 0. b. level of $2.75 per 100 
pounds on best sacked cobblers, but’ soon 
the price had declined to near $2. Con- 
dition indicates moderate supplies for 
some weeks to come. 

Cantaloupes were expected to move in 
carlots from eastern shore of Maryland 
by. the end of July. The cantaloupe sea- 
son in central and northern California 
has become active. ~ Forecast of produc- 
tion of cantaloupes in a dozen interme- 


with the increasing surplus, /diate shipping States is 7,070,000 crates, 


or 3 per cent more than last season. 

Peach shipments have increased fur- 
ther, but are still only one-third as 
heavy as a year ago, 


This just about - bal-| 


year reserve stocks of poultry in cold 
storage were considerably lighter than 


a year ago. Since receipts were about 
the same or only slightly greater, this 
meant that market supplies were at all 
times less than in 1928. Consequently 
prices were sustained at higher levels 
than a year earlier. For some time there 
was apparently but little effect from the 
high prices on consumption, but late in 
the first half of the year reports began 
to appear concerning declines in con- 
sumption. 


More Young Birds 
Expected to Be Sold 


These reports were later confirmed by 
the fact that July 1 storage holdings 
were 41,995,000 pounds, as compared 
with 39,230,000 pounds on July 1, 1928. 
This was the first time in 1929 when 
storage holdings were in excess of 1928. 
This change was the result of consider- 
ably lighter withdrawals from _ storage 
than a year ago, and slightly increased 
market receipts. The lessened consump- 
tion may be attributed to the high pre- 
vailing price level rather than to any 
change in demand. 


If feed should be scarcer and feed 
prices higher, this will tend to increase 
the proportion of young birds sent to 
market, the mumber of which would, in 
any event, be larger because of the 
greater production this year. With the 
relative latemess of hatching this season, 
resulting: in pullets coming later into 
laying, there will be additional incentive 
to sell off many of these later hatched 
birds. This lateness may reduce the av- 
erage weight of fall marketings and 
hence hold down the increase in total 
poundage marketed, especially if increase 
in prices for feed should discourage lib- 
eral feeding. At prices of feed and poul- 
try prevailing in recent months, the 
feeding has probably been liberal and 
early marketed birds should be of good 
weight. 


The demand for poultry this fall prom- 
ises to be good, as there are no signs of 
a serious recession in business activity 
and general buying power in the near 
future. With an increase of 10 per cent 
in production this year over last, mar- 
ketings- this fall should show consider- 
ably increase. The strong demand for 
poultry that has been shown this season 
will tend to limit to some extent the 
price reductions to be expected from this 
increase in supply. Should there be some 
reduction in business activity during th 
winter the spring market for poultry 
might be affected adversely. 


Present farm price levels for poultry 
are the highest since 1920, with the 
June farm price of chickens 15 per cent 
above the June average, 1923-27. The 
poultryman is in position, if he desires, 
to sell off mow at favorable prices low 
producing hens and those that have 
ceased to lay and are not to be carried 
over into next year. The price for young 
poultry, while- probably lower . than last 
fall, promises, to be such that he may 
advantageously dispose of not only his 
surplus males, but also of unpromising 
and late pullets. This course is likely 
to be encouraged by the feed situation 
this fall if it. develops in line with pres- 
ent early indications. 


Egg Production Is 
One Per Cent Lower 


Egg production thus far this calendar 
year has been about 1 per cent less 
than last year judging from the re- 
ported first of the month layings by 
farm flocks. Egg production has thus 
shown @ smaller decrease than the 4 
per cent reduction in number of layers. 
The greater abundance and somewhat 
lower price of feed with the higher price 
of eggs during recent months compared 
with last year has had an influence in 
the heavier layings this year. 


Total ege@ receipts for the first six 
months of 1929 have also fallen short 
of the same period in 1928, the four 
largest terminal markets showing a de- 
cline of 5 per cent from the previous 
year. 
decrease occurred during the first three 
months of the year, before the current 
production season was really under way. 
Receipts from April through June, a 
period which corresponds fairly well 
with the flush egg production period, 
shows an increase over 1928 of slightly 
more than 1 per cent. 


The decrease in the market supply of 
shell eggs to date this season, as com- 
pared with last year, is somewhat off- 
set by the increase.in the eggs broken 
and frozen. Egg-breaking activity is on 
a largely imecreased scale. Reports of 








cate consistently heavier holdings and 


than reported for last year. 

The effect of heavier hatching oper- 
ations on the supplies of eggs available 
for market must also be considered. An 


portions as apparently did occur, woul 
remove from the markets several hun- 
dred thousand cases of eggs. 


decrease in receipts was several per cent 
greater than the decrease in production. 

Cold storage holdings of ¢ggs in the 
United States on July 1 amounted to 
8,499,000 cases, as compared with 10,- 





year July 1 average of 9,573,000 cases. | 


otal holdings of frozen eggs on July} 


1, 1929, were 84,763,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 77,744,000 pounds a year ago, 
and the five-year average of 55,328,000 


year being equivalent to about 212,000 





However, practically all of the| 


holdings of frozen eggs in storage indi- | 


larger increases from month to month,| 


More Pullets Are Likely 


incerasé in eggs set, of as large pro-| a 

se ge P d|cent more young birds on hand July 1, 
|there will probably be a greater number | 
These fac-| Saved forthe laying flock, even though 


tors help to explain the fact that the| 


\for layers. 
|supply of eggs next spring promises to 


000 1928, ive- | i 
002,000 cases July 1, and the five |of last’ season, but, to affect this, storage 





cases of shell eggs. The relative short- 
age in present reserves even allowing 
for increase im frozen eggs, is a factor | 
of considerable’ strength on the market, 
and it probably will remain so, at least 
until such time as. the out-of-storage 
movement may be affected by the un- 
expected imecrease in production whe 
this year’s increased crop of pullets be- 
gins to lay. 


Continued Lower Production 


Of Eggs Is Expected | 


Egg production during the fall is likely | 
|to bea few per cent less than last year, | 
ithe number of layers being less this year 
jand the rate of eons during the latter 
jmonths of last year having been above 
the average. The somewhat heavier than 
usual laying per hen this year to date 
might be expected to be followed by] 





Rubber Manufacture | Grain Exports From Principal Ports 


In Argentina Shows 
Continued Advance 


Imports of Crude Product | 


Grow Larger Annually, 
Commerce Depart: 
ment States. 


Argentina, while it is the best market 
for foreign-made rubber goods in South 
America, is also believed to be the lead- 
ing rubber manufacturing country in 
that continent, it was stated on July 23 


by Harry W. Newman, Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment follows in full text: ~* 


Four. fairly large concerns specialize 
in the manufacture of rubber goods and 
cthers of smaller size produce rubber 
articles of one kind or another in Argen- 
tina. On the whole the local factories 
turn out articles of good grade, are well 
equiped, and have competent technical 
staffs. 


Imports Exceed $25,000,000. 


Argentine imports of rubber man- 
ufactures for 1928 are estimated far 
in excess of $25,000,000. Imports. for 
19227 aggregated’ a value of $24,668,900 
or 8 per cent of the total imports of all 
commodities. Imports of rubber goods 
for 1926 were $18,066,900 and for 1925 
$16,642,100. 


_ The extent of the local manufacturing 
industry is perhaps best judged from the 
increasing imports of the crude product. 
In 1925 Argentine imported 126,655 kilos 
of crude rubber which increased to 172,- 
307 kilos in 1926, 269,895 kilos in 1927, 
and 406,552 kilos for 
months of 1928. 


Argentina is the largest country which 
is supplied wholly by foreign-made au- 
tomotive. rubber goods. Naturally auto- 
mobile casings and tubes comprise the 
greater portion of the imports, amount- 
ing to 80 per cent of the total value in 
1927. The second largest item upon the 
imports list for that year was canvas 
tubber-soled shoes, constituting 6 per 
cent of the total value. 


Various Items Imported. 

The following rubber imports into 
Argentina by volume for the first 
six months of 1928 show the trend for 
that year: Automotive rubber goods 
amounted to 3,363,726 kilos; footwear, 
not including canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
25,009 kilos; rubber soles and heels 96,- 
617 kilos; bars, valves, and belting 40,- 
204 kilos; rubber hose  113,985- kilos; 
medicinal rubber goods 53,623 kilos; 
bands” and erasers 17,046 kilos; rubber 
balloons 6,737 kilos; dental rubber 1,563 
kilos; scrap rubber hose 2,216 kilos; bil- 
liard cushions 3,290 kilos; tobacco 
pouches 1,747 dozens; and miscellaneous 
tubber goods valued at $173,360. 


In Buenos Aires eight or ten impor- 
tant firms produce cut, molded or pressed 
rubber articles including various types 
of “engineering or industrial packing, 
tubber or canvas-and-rubber washers for 
hydraulie and other machinery, plain or 
corrugated rubber matting in various 
colors, 
doormats, rubber strips and hard or 
vuleanized rubber articles for insulating 
purposes, water bottles, ice bags, syr- 
inges, tubing, gloves, and other sundries. 
On the whole the manufacture of sur- 
gical and sanitary products has been 
confined to a very limited number of 
lines. On the other hand the national 
manufacture of waterproof garments is 
highly developed with about 16 con- 
cerns in Buenos Aires engaging in this 
industry. 








somewhat lighter than usual layings for 
the rest of the year. Other factors such 


as the weather, supply of feed, and price | 


of eggs during the rest of the year, will 
have a bearing. 


Layings during the . winter are likely | 


to be greater if the prospective increase 
in numbers of layers take place. Owing 
to the lateness of the hatchings, layings 
by pullets may begin later in the season, 


but the probable increase in total number | 


of birds in the laying flock should more 
than offset this early handicap. 


Production next spring will reflect the | 


number of hens carried over, the in- 
creased number of pullets saved for lay- 
ers, the possible shorter supply and 
higher prices of feed, and the weather. 
The number of hens carried over into 
1930 seems likely to be about the same 
as carried into 1929. The number of 
hens is now somewhat less and the price 
being paid for them as meat is somewhat 
higher than a year ago, but the price 


|for eg@gs is at present higher and the 


price of feed lower, with a consequent 
better margin of profit so that poultry- 
men may be inclined to increase their 
flocks. Lateness of the pullet hatch may 
tempt some producers to carry over aq 
bigger proportion of hens than usual. 


To Be Saved This Year 


The number of pullets saved will proba- 
bly be larger than last year. With 10 per 


the late hatchings may lead to a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of the young saved 
All things considered, the 


be somewhat greater than this spring. 
Receipts for the flush production 
season, thus far, are slightly in excess 


reserves show a very marked decline as 
compared with a year ago, These two 
facts considered together indicate heavier 
consumption than a year ago, and since 


pounds, the increase compared with last|Ptices have been somewhat higher, an 


increase in demand. The demand for 
eggs next spring will probably be main- 


tained near or slightly below this year’s | 


level, so far as can now be foreseen, 
The price situation appears favorable 


|for the coming fall, with the peak prices 
|for fresh eggs probably above those of 
jlast fall. 
|ceipts of fresh eggs during December ang 


With probable increased re- 


January, especially from commercial] 
flocks, the prices of the higher grades 
may suffer more than the usual reduction 
during those months, even though the 
prices of other eggs may be maintained 
on a par with those of a yea: earlier. 


With the prospective increase in egg | 


supplies next spring some recession 
below prices prevailinge this spring may 
be expected, even though demand should 
be maintained at this year’s level. A 
weakening in business activity, should 
this oceur, might have a further depress. 
ing effect upon egg price levels. 


the _ first nine | 


flooring, rubber bands, valves, | 
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Commerce 


‘Production of Coffee 


Show Increase Over Preceding Week | {y Honduras Exceeds 


Wheat Accounted for 1,551,000 Bushels, According to 


Exports of domestic grains from the 
| principal ports of the United States dur- 
| ing the week ending on July 20, 1929, 
totaled 2,134,000 bushels, against 1,711,- 
000 bushels the preecding week, and 
| 1,386,000 bushels the corresponding week 
in 1928, according to figures compiled 
and made public on July 23 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Of this amount the Department an- 
| nounced that wheat accounted for 
| 1,551,000 bushels against 839,000 bushels 
|the preceding week, and 555,000 

bushels the corresponding week last 
year; corn, 261,000 bushels, of which 
198,000 bushels went to Canada, against 
136,000 bushels the preceding week, and 
125,000 bushels the corresponding week 
last year; barley, 276,000 bushels; and 
| oats, 46,000 bushels. 

Canadian grains in transit cleared 
| from United States Atlantic ports were 


} 
| 
j 
} 
| 
i 


Department of Commerce. 


reported by the Department to total 
1,032,000 bushels, against 3,028,000 
bushels the preceding week, and 1,532,000 
bushels the corresponding week last 
year; of which wheat amounted to 
787,000 bushels, against 1,770,000 bushels 
the preceding week, and 1,249 bushels 
the corresponding week last year; bar- 
ley, 225,000 bushels; and oats, 20,000 
bushels. 

United States wheat flour and Canadian 
wheat flour in transit, according to the 
Department’s figures, totaled 203,000 
barrels, against 264,000 barrels the pre- 
ceding week, and 211,000 barrels the 
corresponding week last year; of which 
United States accounted for 180,000 bar- 
rels, against 243,000 barrels last week, 
and 197,000 the corresponding week last 
year; and Canadian in transit, 23,000 bar- | 
rels, against 21,000 barrels the preceding 
week, and 14,0°) barrels the correspond- 
ing week last year. 
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Farm Board Hears 
Stabilization Plans 


Corporation Formed in 
| 


| Grape Industry to Carry 
Out Program. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
or corporations under their own control 
for greater unity of effort in marketing, 
| and by promotiong the establishment and 


| financing of producer-controlled coopera- 
tive agencies. The other declared pur- 
pose is to aid in preventing and controll- 
ing surpluses of commodities through 


orderly production and distribution. 

The secretary of the Board, Chris L. 
Christensen, explained that the Board 
was not stating that the grape industry 
had been stabilized, but that Mr. Tenny 
was attempting to show how the stabili- 
zation plan had been developed. The 
Board is empowered, upon appiication 
of the advisory committee for any com- 
modity, to recognize as a stabilization 
corporation for the commodity any cor- 
poration, if the Board finds the market- 
ing situation requires a stabilization 
corporation for that commodity, and i 
the Board finds certain requirements are 
met by such a corporation. 

These requirements include that the 
corporation shall be duly organized un- 
der the State’s laws, with all its out- 
standing voting~ stock or membership in- 
terests owned only by cooperative asso- 
ciations handling the commodity; and 
that the corporation must agree to 
adopt such by-laws as the Federal Farm 
Board may from time to time require. 
Under those by-laws, the Federal Farm 
Board might require cooperative associa- 
tions not stockholders or members of the 
particular corporation to become stock- 
holders in the corporation on equitable 
terms. . y 

The stabilizing corporation for grapes 
and raisins, as in the case of any other 
commodity, is designed to serve as a 
marketing agency for its stockholders 
or members, as to handling and merchan- 
dising for their account any quantity of 
the products and in controlling surpluses. 
The Federal Farm Board is empowered 
to lend to the stabilizing corporations, 
out of the $150,000,000 already appro- 
priated by Congress for its revolving 
fund, to provide the stabilizing corpora- 
tion with working capital to enable it 
to’ carry out its marketing and_ surplus 
control functions. 


Duty Is Sustained 
On Net Curtains 
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Two Decisions Announced by 
Customs Court. 


New York, July 23—Two decisions 
have been announced by the United 
States Customs Court, affirming the col- 
lector’s assessments upon curtains made 
of embroidered net,.imported by Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago, and upon cot- 
tage cheese, imported from Canada by 
J. A. Brudnoo of Ogdenburg, N. Y. 

The curtains, composed of nets em- 
broidered, the net being embroidered 
prior to the curtain being made there- 
from, ate held by Judge Tilson, of the 
Customs Court, to have been correctly 
taxed at the rate of 90 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under the first part of paragraph 
1430, tariff act of 1912, Claim for duty 
at only 75 per cent, under the latter 
part of paragraph 1430, is set aside by 
the court. (Protest No, 250195-G-75457.) 

The cottage cheese, in question, is held 
by the court to have been properly taxed 
at 5 cents a pound under paragraph 710, 
tariff act of 1922, Claims for a lower 
duty are denied in an.opinion by Judge 
Waite. - (Protests Nos. 235127-G-615, 


etc.) 


Bids for Diesel Fuel Oil 
Invited by Shipping Board 


Bids to furnish the entire requirements 
of Diesel fuel oil for Shipping Board 
vessels at the ports of Cristobal and 
| Balboa, 'C. Z., were invited July 23 by 
the Board. 

The requirements are estimated to be 
about 25,000 barrels of 42 United States 
gallons,.per month. Bids will be opened 
August 20, according to the invitation. 

Under the terms of the invitation, bids 
are desired on the basis of a ‘‘fixed price 
per barrel.” All bids, the specifications 
provide, will be construed to include all 
costs of whatsoever nature for oil de- 
livered to the Board’s yessels. 

The contract will be let for the 12- 
month period from September 1, to Au- 
gust 31, 1930. Bidders, if the Board 
desires, must furnish it satisfactory evi- 
dence that they will deliver am’ adequate 
continuous supply of oil. 

“The successful bidder will be required 
to execute a formal written contract 
satisfactory in form to the buyer,” the 
| invitation states. “Bidders shall also, 
if required, furnish a surety company 
performance. bond in an amount equal 
| to 10 per cent of the estimated amount 
of their bid: and in.form satisfactory to 
buyer.” 











f|County agricultural agents and exten- 





Study Made of Value 
Of Surveys of Soil 


Determination of Land Fer- 
tility Declared to Be Es- 
sential to Farmers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reports a great help in the selection of a 
new site. Real estate dealers, land ap- 
praisers, and bankers makinz farm loans 
can use the soil surveys in determining | 
land values. 

The soil maps indicate deposits of ma- 
terials of industrial importance, such as 
gravel, sand, shale, tile, brick and pottery 
clays, limestone and marl. Road engi- 
neers use the maps in locating road-beds | 
and in finding suitable road-building ma- 
terials. 

Have Educational Value. 

Soil surveys have an educational value. 
High schools and colleges giving instruc- 
tion in agriculture are using the surveys | 
in dealing with soil and crop problems. 


sion specialists find constant use for the 





information contained in soil survey 
maps and reports. 

In all fertility and crop production in- 
vestigations the experiment station work- 
ers obtain valuable information from soil 
maps and reports. By knowing the soils 
of each county, these experts may be of 
great service to the farmer in helping to 
solve his soil problems, and in determin- 
ing the cost of crop products. The maps 
are invaluable in the establishment of 
drainage districts and in planning drain- 
age systems for individual farms. 

Without a soit sruvey; the location of 
representative fields for soil fertility 
tests is guesswork, and the results se- 
cured cannot be fully utilized unless the 
locations and extent of similar soil. areas 





in other parts of the State are definitely 
known, 


Two Kinds of Survey. 

Soil surveys are of two kinds. One is 
called a general, preliminary, or recon- 
noissance survey; the other, a detail 
survey. 


In making a general survey the soil 
men: go over the country at one, two, or 
three-mile intervals, and get a broad 
general idea of the large and most im- 
portant soil areas. They make a pre- 
liminary investigation and the general 
soil map is made on a small scale, usually 
three or six miles to an inch, and it shows 
only the large tracts of sand, clay, 
marsh, etc; but does not attempt to show 
minor variations. 

The detail survey is made by the soil 
experts going over every section of land 
at intervals of about one-fourth mile. 
They carefully inspect every 40 acres 
and show soil variations on the map as 
small as from five to ten acres. Two 
men work together. With a soil augur 
they examine the surface and subsoil 
to a depth of three feet. In some in- 
stances borings are made to a depth of 
six feet. Representative, samples of 
each type are collected and sent to the 
laboratory for analysis. 

A report accompanying each soil map 
fully describes-the properties of the soil 


and subsoil, topography, water supply | 


and drainage conditions, crop adaptation, 
general fertility, systems of farming and 
methods of soil management followed. 
There is also included a general discus- 
sion of the agricultural development of 
the section surveyed, farm improve- 
ments, important products, markets, 
transportation facilities and the general 
condition of the community. Other im- 
portant conditions peculiar to the indi- 
vidual section surveyed also are dealt 
with in these reports. 5 


Serve Many Purposes. 





As an inventory and exposition of the 
kinds and nature of the soil of the coun- 
try or any particular locality, it is very 
evident that the soil survey maps and re- 
ports are of value in many ways. Essen- 
tially, the soil survey bears the same re- 
lation. to soil resources as the geological 
survey bears to mineral resources of the 
country, but since agriculture is the na- 
tions most important industry, the soil 
survey is of greater economic impor- 
tance. It provides information regarding 
the soil resources of the United States 
that can be secured in no other way. 


Both state and nation should take a 
deeper interest in expanding the making 
of soil surveys» by providing funds to 
more rapidly carry the work to com- 
pletion. When once completed the soil 
survey will be of permanent value and 
not until it is completed can the soil re- 
sources of the country be definitely 
known or utilized to the fullest advan- 
tage. 

The Federal Bureau of Soils is doing 
all that it can with its limited funds 
and some of the states are expending 
considerable sums and making good 
progress, while others are doing little or 
nothing. Each state may well consider 
carefully the importance of making soil 
surveys and the desirability of cooperat- 
ing with the Government in making an 
inventory of its most valuable resoutce 
—the soil, 


Estimates on Crop — 


Quantity and Quality Said to 
Be Well Up to Standard 
With Prices at 
Fair Level. 


Honduras’ coffee crop during the last 
year turned out better than had been 


anticipated, the American Consul at Te- 
gucigalpa, Honduras, George P. Shaw, 
stated in a report made public on July 
23 by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of “the Department’s statement 
follows: 

The quantity was good and the quality 
was well up to the standard for this re- 
gion. Prices were not high, but were 
sufficiently good to allow the growers a 
fair degree of profit. 

Coffee produced in southern Honduras 
must frequently be transported a long 
distance on mule-back and by automo- 
bile trucks to the coast. These outlying 
coffee plantations are the first to suffer 
when the price drops, on account of the 
higher cost of their coffee laid down in. 
the port. 

Honduran coffee is greatly in demand 
in England, France and Gerfhany. Ex- 
ports of coffee from Southern Honduras 
to Germany increased during 1928, and 
the exportation to the United States 
decreased. This is due primarily to the 


|fact that the principal coffee exporters 
|of Southern Honduras are German firms 


or firms with a large German interest. 
These houses desire to create credits in 


| Europe for the purchase of manufac- 
| tured articles. 


Therefore, if the market 
is in the same price range as the mar- 


|ket in the United States they prefer to 


ship to Europe. 

Coffee shipped from Southern Hon- 
duras through its one port, Amapala, 
to the various countries of the world dur- 
ing 1928, was as follows: England, 160,- 
671 pounds; France, 515.187; Germany, 
868.769; Italy, 11,197; United States, 


| 179,398; a total of 1,735,222 pounds. 


Deception in Advertising 
Beverage Syrup Is Alleged 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered the Pan American Manufactur- 
ing Campany, Inc., of New Orleans, to 
discontinue alleged false and misleading 
advertising and misrepresentations In 
the sale of “Grapico,” an imitation prod- 
uct artificially flavored and colored, re- 
sembling grape juice in taste and ap- 
pearance, the Commission announced 
July 23. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: : 

Specifically, the order directs the 
company to cease and _ desist from: 
Using, in connection with the sale in 
interstate commerce of any beverage 
concentrate or syrup, the word “Grapico 
as a trade name, brand or label or as @ 
designation of a product not composed 
of the juice of the grape. — 


Wheat Stocks Expand 


In American Markets 


—_—_—_— 4 

Commercial stocks of wheat in Amer- 
ican markets, at the close of the week 
ended July 22, amounted to 104,946,000 
bushels, as compared to 98,763,000 bush- 
els (revised) for the previous week, and 
42,873,000 bushels for the corresponding 
week last year, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. : 

Other grain stocks in American mar- 
kets: Corn, 12,599,000 bushels; Oats, 
7,886,000 bushels; Rye, 6,471,000 bushels; 
Barley, 7,680,000 bushels; and Flax, 298,- 
000 bushels. : 

Canadian grain in store in American 
markets: Wheat, 23,867,000 bushels; 
Oats, 386,000 bushels; Rye, 312,000 bush- 
els; Barley, 1,774,000 bushels. 

American grain in Canadian markets; 
Wheat, 2,305,000 bushels; Corn, 905,000 
bushels; Oats, 304,000 bushels; Rye, 
1,309,000 bushels; Barley, 488,000 





HAPPY PEOPLE 
— They invented 


the pause 


that refreshes 


The’ Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga, 


| 
| 
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Railroads 
Nickel Plate Railroad Recent Order Requiring Establishment 
To Finance Dihise Of Joint Barge-rail Rates Is Modified 


Of Cars and Engines ‘I. €. C. Directs Revised Tariffs Only Over Shortest Route 
‘ From Inland Point to Port of Interchange. 
0 


Rate Decisions 


Georgia & Florida Railroad Authorized 
To Extend Lease of Statesboro Railway 


Renewal for Five Years Under Same Terms and Condi- 
| tions Approved by I. C. C. 


Waterways 


Reparation Granted 
On Oil Shipped Frem 


Southern California 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


| July 20. 
Made Public July 23, 1929 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......... 


I. C. C. Requires Adjustment 
Of Freight Charges in 
Order for Revision 
Of Rates. 


An order has just been issued by 
the I. C. C. requiring railroads to 
establish revised rates on petroleum 
products from points in Southern 


Issue of $2,400,000 
Certificates Approved to 


Buy Passenger and 
Freight Cars. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
at, $79,750; 8 all-steel coaches at, $32,- 
521; 2 all-steel cafe coaches at, $48,285; 
3 all-steel dining cars, $54,632; 5 all-steel 


$2,194,994.85 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
1,454,968.69 |on July 23 made public its report and 
| sabe in Finance Docket No. 4030° and 
2,125,932.30 | No. 4105, authorizing the Georgia & Flor- 
865,270.00 | ida Railroad to extend for five years its 
{lease of the Statesboro Northern Rail- 
6,641,165.84 | way. The text of the report, by Division 

152,693,049.08 4, dated July 15, follows: 


| By our report, certificate, and order 
159,334,214.92 in these proceedings dated July 12, 1924, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


such a necessity. This can be done by|der such cireumstances, the publication! riscellaneous internal 
inserting a further proviso, to the ef- of differential barge-rail rates based | _ FEVENUC «.cerer..ee 
fect that no through route, and hence no| upon the existing all-rail rates to New | Miscellaneous receipts. . 
| joint rate, with the barge line need be| Orleans and Mobile would _require, it 
| established except over the shortest route | would seem, a general reduction of rates | 


: A ae to intermediate points. 
| between the inland point of origin (or| oT fe 


ne | “Having in mind the contemplated re- 
destination, as the case may be) and the visions of southern commodity rates in 


boro Northern Railway to acquire a line 
of railroad in Emanuel and Bulloch Coun- 
ties, Ga., and approved and authorized 
the acquisition by the receiver of the 
Georgia & Florida Railway of contro! 
of the Statesboro Northern by lease of 
its properties, but deferred consideration 
of that part of the application of the re- 
ceiver of the Georgia & Florida Railway 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


Total .. 


ee een eet ewree 


baggage cars at, $20,279; 3 all-steel bag- | 
gage cars at, $22,810; 250 ‘steel gondola | 
cars at, $2,304; 350 steel automobile box: 


cars at, $2,786; 150 steel automobile box 
cars at, $2,965; total, $3,003,659. 
The applicant proposes ‘to enter into an 


agréement with certain vendors and the | 


Guaranty Trust Company o: New York, 


as trustee, under date of August 1, 1929, | 


creating the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad equipment trust of 1929 


and providing for the issue thereunder | 


by the trustee of not exceeding $2,400,000 
of equipment-trust certificates, each cer- 
tificate representing an interest in the 
trust. The agreement will provide that 
the vendors will acquire the equipment 
and sell it to the trustee and that ‘the 
trustee and the applicant, simultaneously 
with the execution of the agreement, will 
execute an indenture whereby the equip- 
ment will be leased to the applicant for 
the term of 15 years. 
Rals for Deliveries. 

Upon delivery of any of the equipment 
to the trustee, it will execute and deliver 
to the vendors, or upon their order, for 
distribution to the subscribers to the 
trust, equipment-trust certificates to an 
amount equal to approximately 80 per 
cent of the cost of the equipment but not 
in excess of $2,400,000, the remainder of 
the cost to be paid in cash out of rental 
payable under the terms of the lease; or 


the trustee, at the request of the vendors, | 


may execute and deliver the certificates 
to them, or upon their order, upon the 
deposit in cash with the trustee of a 
sum equal to the amount of the certifi- 
cates requested. From the cash so de- 
posited and the advance’ rentals received 
the trustee will pay the cost of the equip- 
ment delivered to it. 

The certificates will be dated August 
1, 1929, and will be in the denomination 
of $1,000, payable to bearer and regis- 
trable as to principal. They will mature 
in amounts of $160,000 on August 1 in 
each of the years from 1930 to 1944, in- 
clusive,-and will have dividend warrants 
annexed entitling the holders to divi- 
dends at the rate of 412 per cent per an- 
num, payable semiannually on February 
1 and August 1. Pursuant to the agree- 
ment the applicant will indorse upon 
each certificate, substantially in the form 
set out in the agreement, its uncondi- 
tional guaranty of the payment of the 
principal thereof and the dividends 
thereon when they become payable. 


Obligations of Applicant. 


By the terms of the indenture of lease 
the applicant will agree, among other 
things, to pay rent for the equipment 
sufficient in amount to pay (a) the dif- 
ference between the cost of the equip- 
ment and the amount of trust certifi- 
cates issuabie in respect thereof, but not 
less than 20 per cent of such cost, (b) 
necessary and reasonable expenses and 
compensation of the trustee, (c) all 
taxes, assessments, and other govern- 
mental charges, other than any income 
tax, upon the property of the trust, and 
(d) the dividend warrants and the prin- 
cipal of the certificates as they become 
payable. At the expiration of the lease, 
if the applicant shall have fully per- 
formed all its obligations thereunder, 
the trustee will transfer the equipment 
to it by an appropriate bill of sale. 

Bids for the purchase of the proposed 
certificates were invited from 37 banks 
and banking houses and six bids were 
received. The highest bid, which was 
95.773 per cent of par, was made by 
Harrison, Smith & Company for and 
on behalf of itself, the First National 
Corporation of Boston, and Kean, Taylor 
& Company, and, subject to our approval, 
has been accepted. On that basis the 
average annual cost to the applicant will 
be approximately 5.1856 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and 
consistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
its ability to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Wheeling Railway to Use 
Union Depot in Cleveland 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ices temporarily a portion of an indus- 
trial siding track of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Company, tracks and 
station facilities of the Erie Railroad 
Company, and tracks of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company, all in the city of Cleve- 
land, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, said prop- 
erties and operations being described in 
the application in Finance Docket No. 
7298; and (2) that the present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity 
pemit the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Company to abandon the portion 
of its line of railroad, including its On- 
tario Street passenger station, all in the 
City of Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, described in the application in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7299. Appropriate 
certificates will be issued. 


Monthly Statements of R 


June 


1929 
7,831,788 
),742 
3,366 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way .. 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Taxes .. 

Uncollectible ry. rev., et 
Net after taxes, etc. .. 
Net after rents . 

Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ... 
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jest corresponding rate between such 
points applies. Other through routes and 
| joint rates may be established for com- 
| petitive reasons, but they ought not to be 
required. Finding 2, page 136, of our 
prior report is therefore modified to read 
| as follows: 





| Exceptions to Order Are 
| Reviewed by Commission 


| “2. We are further of the opinion and 
find that all connecting common carriers 
by rail subject to the interstate com- 
merce act and their rail connections 
should be required to establish through 
routes in connection with the Inland Wa- 
| terways Corporation from and to all 
| points served by them, except that (a) 
no barge-rail route need be established 
| where the short-line all-rail distance via 
the lines of said rail carriers from point 
lof origin to point of destination through 
the port of interchange with the barge 
|line exceeds by more than 40 per cent 


the shortest rail distance between such | 


origin and destination; (b) no rail-barge- 

| rail route need be established where the 
shortest all-rail distance from point of 
origin to point of destination through the 
ports of interchange with barge line ex- 
ceeds by more than 331-3 per cent the 
shortest all-rail distance between such 
origin and destination; (c) that no barge- 
rail route need be established where the 
| shortest all-rail distance between the in- 
|land point of origin (or destination, as 
|the case may be) and the port of inter- 
|change exceeds three-fourths of the 
shortest all-rail distance between point 
|of origin and point of destination; (d) 
|no rail-barge-rail route need be estab- 
lished where the sum of the shortest all- 
rail distance from the point of origin to 
|the port of interchange where the ship- 
ment is delivered to the barge line, plus 
the shortest all-rail distance from the 
port of interchange where the shipment 
is relinquished by the barge line to the 
point of destination exceeds two-thirds 
of the shortest all-rail distance between 
origin and destination; (e) no barge-rail 
or rail-barge-rail route need be estab- 
| lished except over the shortest route be- 
tween the inland point of origin (or des- 
tination, as the case may be) and the port 
| of interchange over which the lowest cor- 
responding rate between such points ap- 
plies; and (f) no barge or rail-barge- 
rail route need be established i2 an agree- 
|ment that it shall not be established is 
reached between the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and the carriers by rail in- 
| volved. 

“In the determination of such through 
|routes, origin and (or) destination, 
groups may be used if the parties so 
agree and, in that event, distances shall 
be figured from a centrally located point 
within the group.” 


Ask Limitation 
On Differential Rates 


Under our prior report the rail car- 
riers are also required to establish, over 
the routes prescribed, joint rates with 
the barge line on all classes and com- 
modities, unless an agreement to the con- 
trary is reached with the barge line. 
By a petition filed on behalf of rail car- 
riers operating in southern territory, our 
attention is directed to the fact that dif- 
ferential commodity rates were not re- 
quired under certain conditions by our 
findings in Inland Waterways Corps. v. 
Alabama G. S. R. Co., 151 1. C. C. 126, 
and they ask that a similar limitation 
be made here. 


In the latter proceeding we prescribed, | 


among other things, through routes and 
maximum joint differential 
rates between New Orleans, La., 
Mobile, Ala., on the one hand, and points 
on the Southern Railway system in 
Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, on the 
other, for application over the Warrior 
River division of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation via Birmingport, Ala. 

At pages 142-143 of the report in that 
case we said: 

“In general, therefore, we are of the 
opinion that we may properly base the 
new barge-rail rates upon the corre- 
sponding rates maintained over the ex- 
isting all-rail routes, There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions to this rule. It 
has been shown that from some of the 
interior points in question lower all-raii 
rates are maintained to New Orleans 
and Mobile than to intermediate peints 
in Georgia and Alabama, Notably this 
true of furniture and cotton piece 
goods from Carolina points. These de- 
partures from the fourth section, some 
of them flagrant, are apparently pro- 
tected by appropriate applications which 
probably have not been acted upon be- 
cause of the general revisions of com- 
modity rates within southern territory 
which the carriers have for some time 
been engaged in preparing. 

“This work was delayed by the time 
consumed in the class-rate revision, but 
is now nearing fruition. Newly-created 
fourth-section departures over 
established barge-rail routes could not, 
however, be protected .by the mere filing 
of applications for relief, and it is 
doubtful in many of these cases whether 
a record could be made which would 
justify relief. Moreover defendants have 
not joined in applications for relief. Un- 


is 


Erie R. R. 


1928 

7,159,434 
936,275 
8,858,472 
1,207,417 
2,108,154 
3,383,763 
7,215,048 
1,643,424 
356,480 
2,489 
1,284,455 
1,283,635 
2,047.24 

81.4 


Six Months 
1928 
42,650,145 
5,072,388 
51,964,187 
6,209,376 
12,121,277 
20,748,665 
42,097,629 
9,866,558 
2,154,720 
10,648 
701,190 
365,021 
2,047.24 

81.0 


1929 

45,883,923 
4,888,573 
55,638,278 
6,174,667 
13,103,514 
21,138,593 
43,599,750 
12,038,528 
2,632,204 
9,914 
9,396,410 
9,114,434 
2,047.24 

78.4 
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‘, 
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port of interchange over which the low- | 


90 I. C. C, 413, we authorized the States. |S@¢king authority to acquire control of 


California to destinations in Arizona 


|harmony with fourth-section principles, 
'we are of the opinion that where all- |General expenditures 
{rail commodity rates from _ interior | Interest on public debt. 
| points to New Orleans or Mobile now | Refunds of receipts .... 
involve fourth-section departures over, Panama Canal 

direct routes, the situation ought not to | Operations in special ac- 
|be further complicated for the present| counts 

|by the establishment of differential | Adjusted service certifi- 
| barge-rail rates based upon, but even| cate fund .... 

jlower than, such all-rail rates, but that | Civil-service retirement 
|the publication of barge-rail rates may} fund ... 
well be deferred until the all-rail rates! Investment of trust 
have been revised.” | funds 


Prior Report Modified 
To Permit Exceptions 


The findings in our prior report herein 
would require the establishment of joint 
commodity rates where these exceptions 
were permitted in the above-cited case. 
|The reasons which led to these excep- 
tions are, we, think, controlling here also. | 
Finding 3, pages 136-137, of our prior 
report is therefore modified to read as | 
follows: 

“3. We are further of the opinion 
and find that over each of the through 
routes required in (2) said common car- 
riers by rail in connection with the In- | 
land Waterways Corporation shall estab- | 
lish joint rates on all classes and com- | 
codities constructed by deducting from} 
the lowest all-rail rate contemporane- 
ously applied on corresponding traffic by 
the said common ne by rail hol 
tween point of origin and point of des- tt 
tination via any route the following dif- The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
ferentials, which we here find to be rea- | Made public, July 23, complaints filed 
sonable minimum differentials: (a) | with it in rate cases which are sum- 
Where the exeess under (a) in “2” above | marized as foliows: 
is not more than 20 per cent and the! 99453.—'The O 
fraction under (c) in “2” above is not ST ar eee , 
greater than two-thirds, and where the 
excess under (b) in “2” above is not 
more than 20 per cent and the fraction 
under (d) in “2” above is not more than r j 
one-half, 20 per cent of the lowest cor- | Ohio, and reparation. 

‘responding all-rail rate between the| No. 22456—The Andurs Scofield Com- 
ports between which the shipment is | pany of Columbus, Ohio, v. Alabama Great 
transported by the barge line; and (b) | Southern et al. Ask hearing and investi- 
in all other cases, 10 per cent of the gation and establishment of just, reason- 
lowest corresponding all-rail rate be- able and lawful rates on shelled peanuts 


$3,915,993.17 
235,583.90 
226,737.75 
35,811.83 





51,700.97 
17,865.69 
108,696.36 


sO eee eee rn eens 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Qther public debt ex- 
penditures ........ 

| Balance today ....... 


_ 481,884.00 | 
154,031,953.23 | 


The accumulative figures, together | 
with the comparative analysis of receipts | 
and expenditures for the month and for | 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Rate Complaints | 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


A. Smith Agency, 
| Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, v. The Baltimere 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Asks establishment 
fand enforcement of just and reasonable 
}rates on fresh or frozen fish from Duluth, 
| Minn., and Superior, Wis., to Cincinnati, 


Expenditures. 


227,988.02 


4,820,377.69 


| Original findings as to rates thereafter af- 
| firmed. 


| Ex Parte No. 96.—Through routes and joint 


Filed with the | modified to provide: 


| barge-rail and rail-barge-rail routes, 
| hence joint rates, need not be established 
|} except over the shortest route between the 


|the ease may be) and the port of inter- 


4 2 | between origin points in Alabama, Georgia, 
tween the ports between which the ship- | south Carolina and Florida, to Cincinnati, 


and reparation. 

No. 22458.—Farmers Union 
Commission of Omaha, Nebr., v. 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. Asks 
cease and desist order, establishment of 
reasonable rates on livestock between 
points in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- | 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming on the one 
hand, and South Omaha, Neb., on the other, 
and reparation. 

No. 22459.—Muskogee Iron Works, of 


ment is transported by the barge line; 
provided, however, that no such joint | 
rate on a commodity need be established 
where the corresponding all-rail rate 
}over the direct route from or to an in- 
terior point in southern territory to or 
{from a port of destination or origin | 
involves at intermediate points depart- 
ures from the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of the fourth section of the inter- | 
state commerce act, nor if an agreement | 
to the contrary is reached between the | 
Inland Waterways Corporation and the 
carriers by rail involved; ang provided 





Livestock 
Chicago, 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on July 23 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 18101 et al.—White Eagle Oil & Refining 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
rae Company et al. Decided June 20, 


Upon reconsideration rates on gasoline 


j}and ether petroleum products taking the | 
159,334,214.92 | same rates, in carloads, from Group 3 points 


in Oklahoma and from Casper, Wyo., to cer- 
tain points in South Dakota, found not un- 
reasonable prior to November 24, 1928, and 


Prier report, 147,I. C. C. 127. 


rates between Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion and other common carriers. Decided 
July 8, 1929. 

Findings in prior report, 153 I. C. C. 129, 
(a) That through 
and 


inland point of origin (or destination, as 
change over which the lowest correspond- 
ing rate between such points applies; and 
(b) that no joint rates on a commodity 
need be established where the corresponding 
all-rail rate over the direct route from or 
to an interior point in southern territory 
to or from a port of destination or origin 
involves at intermediate points departures 
from the long-and-short-haul provision of 
the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

No. 18452.—D. A. Stickell & Sons et al. v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Decided | 
July 9, 1929. 

On reconsideration, assessment and col- 
lection of switching charges to and from an} 
off-line mill on transited shipments of grain 
at Hagerstown, Md., found to have resulted 
in overcharges on shipments which left 
point of origin prior to May 14, 1926, but 


not on shipments which left point of origin | 


on and after that date; refusal to absorb 

such charges on latter shipments found not 

unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Orig- 
inal report, 151 I. C. C. 364, affirmed. 

No. 20859.—R. W. Walker Lumber Company, 
by Southern Traffic Service v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company et al. Decided 
July 16, 1929. 

Rate on gum logs, in carloads, from 

Lugoff, S. C., to Salisbury, N. C., found not 

unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 20898.—Gastonia and Suburban Gas /jline will, in connection with the line | 
Southern Traffic Service y.|from Klamath Falls, Oreg., to Alturas, | 


Company by 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 


the Statesboro Northern by purchase of 
capital stock. By our supplemental re- 
port and order dated Sepetember 23, 1924, 
90 I. C. C. 708, we authorized the receiver 
of the Georgia & Florida Railway to ac- 
quire control of the Statesboro Northern 
by purchase of capital stock. 


By our report and certificate in Re- 
organization of Georgia & Florida Ry., 
| 117 I. C. C. 473, we authorized R. Lan- 
caster Williams or the Georgia & Florida 
Railroad, inter alia, to acquire and oper- 
ate the lines of railroad of the Georgia 
& Florida Railway and to acquire con- 
trol of the Statesboro Northern Rail- 
way by lease of its properties, such ac- 
quisition of control to be accomplished 
by transfer of the exitsing lease author- 
ized by us in 90 I. C. C. 413. This lease, 
which was executed for a term of five 
| years, expired on June 2, 1929. 

The Georgia & Florida Railroad has 
}now filed a supplemental application in 
| Finance Docket No. 4105 seeking author- 
| ity to renew and extend the lease for 
another term of five years from June 2, 
1929. This extension will be accom- 
plished under the terms of a proposed 





Florida, which provides for the continu- 
ance of the same terms and conditions 


that the Georgia & Florida Railroad will 
be substituted as lessee in lieu of the re- 
ceiver of the Georgia & Florida Railway. 


our original report in these proceedings 
and will not be repeated here. 


the acquisition by the Georgia & Florida 


lease described in the application re- 


|corded in Finance Docket No. 4105 will 


be in the public interest. An appropriate 


| order will be entered. 


Southern Pacific Proposes 





| The Southern Pacific Company, in an 
‘application filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and made public July 
|23 in Finance Docket No. 7735, asks au- 
thority to acquire control by lease of 
\the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, 
;which connects with its line at Wendel 
| Calif. 

| The application states that the direct 
joperation by’the Southern Pacific of the 


|Calif., now under construction, and its 
existing line, provide a through route 


agreement to be executed between the! 
Statesboro Northern and the Gorgia &| 


as contained in the original lease except | 


The terms of the lease are described in| 
Upon the facts presented we find that | 


Railroad of control of the Statesboro! 
Northern Railway by extension of the} 


To Lease Connecting Line' 


and New Mexico. 

Publication of the order was be- 
gun in the issue of July 23. The 
full text proceeds: 

We find that the rates from southern 
Galifornia here assailed for the future 
| will be unreasonable to the extent they 
}exceed or may exceed on refined oil 70 
|ecents to Arizona destinations and 80 
}cents to New Mexico destinations, and 
on distillate to the extent they exceed or 
may exceed 80 per cent of the rates 
{herein prescribed on refined oil. We 
further find that the rates from El Se- 
}gundo, Calif., to Cananea, Mex., were 
|not and are not unreasonable. There is 
{no proof of unjust discrimination or un- 
| due prejudice. 
| Prior Rulings Sustained. 

Defendants contend that reparation 
;should be denied on shipments which 
;}moved prior to August 6, 1926, because 
ithe basis for the rates to Arizona desti- 
nations in effect prior to that date was 
|approved by us in the Pacific Creamery 
|Case and remained in force, subject to 
|the subsequent changes, until changed 
|as a result of the late case. We have no 





|reason to believe that our findings in 
that case or in the Associated Oil Case 
were in error. 

But the volume of movement of refined 
Oil into Arizona and New Mexico so ma- 
terially increased between the date of 
that hearing and the time when complain- 
jants’ shipments on which reparation is 
here sought commenced to move, and 
again between the date of the hearing 
in the Associated Oil Case and that in 
these cases, that the change in trans- 
portation conditions caused thereby af- 
|fords ample ground for the reduction in 
jthese rates required in the Associated 
Oil Case and the further reduction re- 
|quired here, and it also affords ample 
ground for concluding that the rates 
established on August 6, 1926, would have 
| been reasonable maxima on complainants’ 
|shipments moved prior to that date. 

Defendants further urge that as two 
of the three complaining oil companies 
were also complainants in the late case 
jin which no reparation was sought by 
them, it should be denied here. We 
|awarded reparation in the late case 
i. basis of the rates therein prescribed 
for the future to several complainants 
on shipments which moved as far back 
| as April, 1921, from midcontinent points 
jto certain Arizona destinations. The 
| other complainants therein did not seek 
reparation. 

Reparation Is Granted. 
_ We further find that the rates on and 
|since August 6, 1926, as applied to ship- 





barge-rail | 
and | 


newly- | 


ad Revenues and Expenses 


As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


1929 
1,022,212 


further, that in the case of joint rates | Muskogee, ©. ae ee ee 

7} irmi . . . |road et al. Asks waiver of undercharges 
cntiahe shall be baced port the differ | in connection with shipments of structural 
} wer r --* | steel from Muskogee, to points in Missis- 
| corresponding all-rail rates between Bir- | gypi. 
mingham and the port of origin or des-| ‘x79. 29460.—Pacific Lumber Company, of 
tination, It should be understood that bsan Francisco, Calif., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
if the all-rail rates on class other than! Railroad et al. Asks application of car- 
first or on commodities are determined | load rates on shipments of dry kiln ma- | 
by applying percentages to the corre-|chineryeand parts for movement between 
sponding first-class rates, the joint rates | points in Ohio and California; and waiver 
prescribed in this section may be deter-|0f #lesed additional charges and repara- 
mined by first ascertaining the barge- | '?"- 
rail or rail-barge-rail first-class rate, |__| No-_22461—Plymouth Quarries, : 
as the case may be, and applying the | Rast W eymouth, Mass., v. New York, New 
appropriate vercenta e theret “yy Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. Asks 

I z ag 0. establishment of joint through commodity 

An appropriate supplemental rates on rough quarried granite between 
will be entered. East Weymouth, Mass., and Red Lyon, Pa., 
and reparation. 

No. 22462.—B. Litowich & Company, of 
Shreveport, La., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Asks cease and desist order 
and protection of a rate of 83% cents on 
shipments of uncompressed linters from 
Shreveport to Indianapolis, Ind., and rep- 
aration, 

No. 22463.—Henry G. Brabston, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., v. Reading Company. Asks 
jreparation on shipment of lumber from 
Sumter, 8S. C., to Sunbury, Pa., reconsigned | 
to Seranton, due to aileged overcharges. 

No, 22464.—American Tank Company, of 


Quarries, Ine., of 


order 


Foreign Exchange 


New 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 


23 


York, July 23.—The Federal Re- 


22 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and | Oklahoma City, Okla., v. Kansas City, Mex- 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | ico and Orient Railway et al. Asks cease 
in the New York Market at noon today for | and desist order, establishment of reason- 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-| able and just rates on K. D, wooden tank 
rencies are as shown below: “|material and hoop iron and rivets, for 
Austria (schilling) movements in straight carloads from Okla- 
Belgium (belga) homa City to Pyote and McCamey, Tex., 
Bulgaria (lev) and reparation. 

Czechoslovakia (krone) No. 22465.—Southern Coal Company 
Denmark (krone) | Memphis, Tenn., v. Southern Railway et al. 
England (pound) . Asks reparation to the basis of lawful 
| Finland (markka) j}rates on shipments of coal, carloads, from | 
| France (franc) ; eeats 7| Belle Iilen, Ala., to Meridian, Miss. 
|Germany (reichsmark) j 

| Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) . eo | 
| Netherlands (guilder) 40.1197 | 
Norway (krone) . 530 } 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) . 
Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

| Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) .. 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) : 
Argentina (peso, gc 
| Brazil (milreis) 

| Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) 

| Colombia (peso) 

| Bar silver ... 


a 


of 


gage Banks Plan 
Consolidation in Germany | 


The board of directors of Preussische 
| Pfandbriefbank and of Preussische Hy- | 
pothekenbank, two ,German mortgage | 
26.8009 | banks with headquarters in Berlin, have 
19.2371 | adopted a resolution to merge the banks, 

. >} and the merger is retroactive to January 

58 1978 | 2 1929, the Department of:Commerce is 
41.7916 | advised by its Berlin office. | 
41.7500 The Department’s statement, 
35 9700 July 23, follows: 
46 esl The fusion will take place in a way 
99.6008 | 
99.9018 | sorb Preussische Hypothekenbank. Four 
48.2575 | shares of Hypothekenbank are to be ex- 
changed for three shares of Pfandbrief- 
bank. The ratio of exchange four to 
three corresponds to the present quota- 
tion of the shares of the two banks in- 
volved at the Berlin Stock Exchange. 
By the merger the number of mortgage 
banks in operation in Germany is de- 
creased from 36 to 35. 

Stock capital of Preussische Pfand- 
briefbank, the larger of the two banks, 
} amounts to 21,000,000 marks, whereas the 
other bank involved in the fusion is cap- 
italized with 12,000,000 marks only. The 
reserve funds of the former amount to 
13,000,000 marks and of the latter to 
2,000,000 marks. 


It might be interesting to note that the 
well-known Swedish financier and indus- 
tralist, Ivar Kreuger of Aktiebolaget 
Kreuger and Toll, Stockholm, owns a 
large part of the shares of Preussische 
Hypothekenbank., It is generally assumed 
that even after the merger ‘has been ef- 





issued 


1d) 95. 
11.8581 
12.0631 | 
98.6635 
96.5300 
53.0000 


— 


Chicago &.Erie R. R. 

June Six Months 
1928 
6,306,382 
267,566 
7,117,648 
967,593 
941,664 
2,148,524 
4,447,797 
2,669,851 
316,474 

367 


1928 
1,076,352 
59,355 
1,239,089 
182,958 
143,508 
324,099 
719,725 
519,364 
58,520 
52 
460,792 


1929 
6,807,766 
277,717 
7,739,492 
886,831 
815,184 
2,149,664 
4,281,871 
3,457,621 
336,879 
872 
8,119,870 


73,736 
239,003 
200,792 
145,809 
827,856 
749,652 
489,351 

56,188 

10 
433,153 





that Preussische Pfandbriefbank will ab- | 


Decided July 13, 1929. 

Rate charged on a carload of hydrated | 
iron ore from Falls Creek, Pa., to Gastonia, | 
N. C., found to have been unreasonable and | 


between 
Utah, under 
Southern 


in violation of the aggregate-of-interme- |through stoc eo Takevine, | 
Oreg., and Wendel, Calif. ’ 


diates provision of section 4 of the act.! 
Reparation awarded. 
ES 





Klamath Falls 
one management. 
Pacific now controls the line 


}ments moving after that date were not 
junreasonable, but that prior thereto 
|they were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates established 
|on that date. We further find that com- 


and Ogden, 
The 


It has a mile- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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Associated Gas and Electric System 
In Public Service Since 1852 


VER seventy-seven years ago, the 

Ithaca Gas Light Company, the 
oldest property in the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, was engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of com- 
mercial gas, the use of which preceded 
electricity by half a century. Thirty 
years later when the first central station 
was established, among the earliest to ' 
generate electric light and power was the 
Johnstown Electric Light Company of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, now a part of 
the Associated System. 


In 1906, the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company was incorporated, one of the 
first five public utility holding com- 
panies in the.United States. From 1920 
to 1928, while the average increase in 
kilowatt hour sales by all other com- 
panies was about 101%, sales by the 
Associated System increased 134%. To- 
day with extensive hydro-electric prop- 
erties, steam generating plants, gas 


plants, mains, and thousands of miles of 
electric transmission lines, the Company 


controls assets valued at more than 
$800,000,000. 


Located in eighteen states, the mari- 
time provinces of Canada, and the 
Philippine Islands, the operating prop- 
erties provide electric light and power, 
gas, water, steam, ice or transportation 
to 2,200 communities with an estimated 
population of over 5,300,000—serving 
one in every thirty-one wired homes and 
one in every forty-two gas customers in 
the United States. 


The essential and varied nature of the 
services rendered, the widespread 
distribution of properties, and the econo- 
mies made possible by unified manage- 
ment of inter-connected properties 
strategically located in highly indus- 
trialized sections all contribute to the 
steady growth of earnings which today 
approximate $100,000,000 annually. 





2,353,010 | 
612,515 
269.56 


62.5 


fected he will still control more than 25 
per cent of the stock of the absorbing 
bank, Preussische Pfandbriefbank. (Mark 
par $0.238.) 


141,547 
269.56 
60.5 


166,960 
269.56 
58.1 


1,366,363 
269.56 


55.3 


We invite inquiry regarding the Class A Stock 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Company. 


The Harris Forbes Corporation 


Pine Street, cor. William, New York 


4 
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Bank of Hungary Discusses Measures 
Adopted to Meet Credit Requirements 


1251). 


Banking 


Earnings Finance 


mately 90 per cent of the loans went 
into private hands. Mortgage loans 
amounted to almost 120,000,000 pengos 
($20,988,000), as compared with only 
100,000,000 pengos ($17,490,000) the 
year before. As to bond issues for in- 
dustrial purposes, their nominal value— 
ineluding the loan for the construction 
of the trans-Danubian electric power 
station—may be estimated at nearly 
130,000,000 pengos ($22,737,000) while 
in the preceding year no issues at all 
were floated for industrial purposes. 


for the possibility of an issue of indus- 
trial mortgage bonds. 
| With the accumulation of * domestic 
capital so inadequite, increased activity 
}on the stock exchange was to be expected 
only in case foreign capital were at- 
tracted to our securities. But, as for- 

Class I railroads in May had a net;the month made public on July 22. For pet soar tap + re menor | “ er 
railway rating i ° 3, the five months ended with May the net | countries by the greater opportunities 10 
railway rete, eile tes des ta | was $457,362,038, as compared with $376,- | profit and the higher interest rates ob- 
as compared with 9¥0,120,501 In May; 999,980 in the corresponding period of |tainable on stock-exchange loans, and as 
1928, according to the Interstate Com-|199g. The text of the Commission’s 
merce Commission’s monthly compilation| summary for the roads of the United 
of operating revenues and expenses for! States follows: 

— . A 


Authority to Issue 
Certificates Given 


To Receiver of Line! pemand Satisfied Without Minimum of Strain Despite 


Small Volume of Capital Available, Says Report. 


I ncreased Income for Class I Railroads 
_ Is Shown in Report for Month of May 


Proceeds to Be Used Partly 
To Retire Maturing Obli- 
gations of North 
Arkansas Road. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has authorized W. Stephenson, receiver | 


Although the total volume of capital | apparent in‘the rates on “Lombard” cred- 
accumulation showed no increase for the |its as early as July. On the discount 


: i! : _|market and in fixing interest rates for 
past year, credit requirements in Hun | provincial credits, the effect of this fae- 
gary were met without more than tem-/|toy was for a time compensated by the 


porary strain by the liberal policy pur-/bank, which in order to lower rates for 
sued by the National Bank of Hungary, |eredits in the provinces, temporarily ex- 
it was stated in the annual report of tended the credit facilities of the pro- 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


May, 
1928. 
240,890.49 


Five months, 
1929. 1928. | 
241,297.77 240,582.44 | 


1929. 
Other Nations Remain 241,369.93 


Willing to Give Credit 


Average number of miles 
Revenues: 


Freight 


operated 


$391,733,308 $1,928,637,814 $1,821,310,172 | 


of the Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
way, to issue $500,000 of 6 per cent re- 
ceiver’s certificates, to be sold at not 
_ than 98 and accrued interest, and the 
piceeds to be used to retire maturing 
certijicates and for other purposes. The 
text of the report by Division 4 in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7682, dated July 16, 
fgllows: 

W. Stephenson, receiver of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany, acting as a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to issue $500,000 of receiver’s certificates. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

The details regarding the appointment 
of the applicant as receiver of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany are set forth in Missouri & North 
Arkansas Receiver’s Certificates, 124 I. 
C. C. 726. 

Working Capital Requireh 

The receiver represents that on Au- 
gust 1, 1929, there will mature $250,000 
of receiver’s certificates which are a part 
‘of the certificates that were authorized 
by our order of June 21, 1927, and that 
he is without funds to retire them at 
maturity. He also represents that funds | 
are required to provide working eapital | 
for the continued operation of the prop- | 
erty, and to apply against debts having | 
pribrity over those secured by the mort- | 
gage. From a statement accompanying | 
the application it appears that as of 
April 20, 1929, vouchers and paymas- | 
ters’ drafts outstanding amounted to 
$519,125.82. of which $148,106.33 repre- | 
sented obligations of the Missouri & 
Nortu Arkansas Railwav Company. 
$399,284.30 represented obligations of | 
the receiver and $70.735.19 represented 
paymasters’ drafts. It is stated that of 
the amount owned by the railway com- 
pany, $39,731.28 incurred subsequent to 
February 5, 1927, is made up of items 
held by the court to be preferred claims. | 

To enable the receiver to procure the | 
funds necessary to retire the maturing | 
certificates, and to provide for the other 
items mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, the District Court of the United | 
States for the Eastern District of Arkan- 
sas, Western Division, by its order of | 
June 26, 1929. authorized the receiver | 
to issue $500,000 of receiver’s certificates | 
having a first lien on all the property of | 
the Missouri & North Arkansas Railway | 
Company, prior in lien to the mortgage | 
securing outstanding bonds of the rail- 
Way company. 

| 


Bears 6 Per Cent Interest. 


The certificates will be dated August | 
1, @929, will be in the denomination of | 


the bank, received and just made public 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The annual report of the National 
|Bank of Hungary for 1928, as presented 
|to the shareholders on February 4, 1929, 
contains the following sections dealing 
| with financial conditions during the past 
year: 
| In respect to the supply of credit, con- 
| ditions in the first half of the year dif- 
|fered greatly from those prevailing later 
|on. During the first few months money 
| was distinctly easier and money rates 
|declined by one-fourth to one-half per 
jcent. This may be attributed partly to 





|the usual seasonaly decline in the de- 
|mand for credit during the first months 
|of the year, and partly to the circum- 
|} stance that the inflow of foreign credits, 
|including long-term and short-term cred- 
|its, continued unabated until the end of 
| the spring season. The increase of rates 
in the American market, causing dollar 
;credits to become dearer all over centrai 
| Europe, was felt more keenly in the early 
summer months. In the domestic mar- 
ket the effect of these higher rates was 


pons attached providing for interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable 


semiannually, and will mature August | 


1, 1930. They are to be sold at not less 
than 98 per cent of their face amount 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds 
used for the purposes indicated. 


The receiver is an.officer of the court | 


and is acting unde~ its authority. While 
it is within our province to give our 
authority and consent under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act, it is not 
to be understood that by giving such au- 
thority we pass upon or anywise de- 


| termine or affect the nature of the rights 


or liens to be enjoyed under the certifi- 
cates or the priority of the certificates 


/in their relation to other liens. 


We find that the proposed issue of 


| $500,000 of receiver’s certificates by the 


applicant as aforesaid (a) is for lawful 
objects within the duly authorized pur- 
poses of the receiver, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 


}and appropriate for and consistent with 


the proper performance by him of serv- 
ice to the public as a common carrier, 


}and which will not impair his ability to 


perform that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purposes, 

An approriate order will be entered. 


Additional financial news 
will be found on Page 6. 
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* 
Today 


there is a— 


| Vineial banks. At the beginning of au- 
|tumn, however, the interruption of the 
inflow of foreign capital, as well as the 
|demand for credits resulting from the ac- 
|cumulation of our grain stocks, began 
|to be increasingly felt. The bank was 
unable to avoid raising the discount rate 
—we shall come back to this point later 
|—as a result of which interest rates in 
general rose, although by an amount less 
| on the whole than the 1 per cent official 


increase in the bank rate, so that interest | 


rates generally quoted at the end of 1928 


| were only one-fourth to one-half per cent | 


| higher than at the close of the preceding 
jyear. Although the total volume of 


capital accumulation showed no increase | 


|for the year, credit requirements were 
|met without more than temporary strain. 
This was due partly to the liberal eredit 
| policy pursued by the bank of issue as 
to the eligibility of the paper accepted 
junder the statutory requirements. Adop- 
| tion of this policy was the more neces- 
;sary for furnishing an adequate supply 
of funds because foreign capital was 
|used on a more limited scale during 1928 
jthan during the preceding year. 


| Increased Stringency 


In Foreign Money 
The stringency in foreign money mar- 
| kets, particularly in the United States, 
| increased throughout the year and was 
| especially noticeable in the case of short- 
| term credits. Increase in the amount of 
|such credits—not counting mercantile 
| credits—may be estimated at approxi- 
; mately 100,000,000 pengos ($17,490,000) 
that is, hardly more than half the 
| amounts of the year before. The volume 
fof short-term foreign loans, however, 
| would probably not have been uch 
| larger even if foreign money cotin ead 
|been more favorable, since any consid- 
| erable increase would have been contrary 
; to sound business principles and to that 
| policy of caution which has established 
the reputation enjoyed abroad by our 
leading financial institutions that special- 
ize in short-term credit. 

During the year under review the 
granting of long-term credits also was 
effected largely with the aid of foreign 
capital. While foreign funds contribute 
| in large measure to the increases of capi- 
|tal of our corporations, they are pre- 
| dominantly important in the arranging of 
|long-term loans, for which domestic 
| credit sources are of but minor im- 
| gortanen. The nominal total sum of our 
| 


foreign bond issues may be estimated at 
| approximately 280,000,000 pengos ($48,- 
972,000), about equal to the volume of the 
| preceding year. As the distribution of 
these loans, however, an essential change 
|is to be noted in comparison with the 
}previous year, inasmuch as approxi- 


Better Way 


—to handle savings accounts 


Pen and ink posting of savings passbooks and ledger 
cards has always been a weak spot in banking 


practice. 


But until the 


development of the 


National Posting Machines, there has been no other 
way to record entries, 


This machine has brought a change to the teller’s 
window which represents one of the really forward 


steps in banking methods. 


It prints three records 


of every transaction at one operation, on the pass- 
book, on the ledger card and on the journal sheet. 


It means something to the depositor, to the bank 
and to the teller to know that every entry must be 


exactly the same in all three places. 
much that hundreds 


It means so 
of banks have installed 


National Posting Machines to gain this protection. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 


| 





From these figures it is evident that | 
no change has taken place in the will-| 


ingness of foreign nations to furnish our 
country with credit. 
however, the development of the situa- 


tion in the money and investment mar-| 


kets is reflected in the prices of our 
earlier bond issues, 
terms of recent flotations. 


have become more burdensome. From 
the point of view of the competitive 
power of Hungarian agriculture, handi- 
capped as it is by the lack of operating 
capital, such an increase in the actual 
interest and sinking fund charges is to 
be the more regretted, as measures were 
taken during the year to make long- 
term credits available in more ample 
volume to the owners of small farms. 


Our financial institutions showed signs 
of continued healthy development. The 
increase of deposits in Budapest has 
generally been equal to that of the pre- 
ceding year, while in some places in 
the Provinces, especially during the sec- 
ond half of the year, the growth of de- 
posits came to a standstill. It was un- 
fortunate that the slowness with which 
capital accumulated through the build- 
ing-up of deposits frequently led to ex- 


Unfortunately, | 


as well as in the) 
Also the} 
terms on which our industries can obtain | 
| such loans through the respective sources 


Passenger 
Mail 
Express ...... a 
All other transportation 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating revenues .. 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traflic . Sara ore 
Transportation ; ‘ 
Miscellaneous operatio 
General ois... «Ns 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating ,expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals hha sn Hee 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
| Equipment rents—Dr. balance .. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to rev. (per cent) 





MS oc cevess 


cessive competition and to overexpan- | 


sion of rediscount credits. ... 

In connection with the outline of our 
credit situation mention should be made 
of some of the more important legisla- 
tive measures enacted—first of all the 


‘ 6. 
14,459,342 
18,339,430 
11,676,967 

1,031,143 

328,266 

. 537,747,534 


80,102,698 
103,949,761 


1,153,758 
. 890,977,050 
146,770,484 
33,661,522 
94,103 
113,014,859 
7,486,730 
1,912,088 
103,616,041 


72.71 


70,420,388 39 
8,026,606 
12,691,181 
17,728,234 
10,166,745 
1,103,882 
358,376 
511,511,968 


351,654,038 360,452,138 
39,526,053 | 
54,569,936 | 
82,455,616 | 
46,269,227 | 

5.529,023 | 
1,838,846 | 
2,408,273,320 | 


1,610,253 
2,531,371,753 
79,538,134 9,727,649 | 

99,647,307 
10,642,772 
173,058,488 
4,602 
16,375,321 
1,494,816 
382,369,709 
129,142,259 
30,904,356 
117,102 
98,120,801 
7,751,1 
2,147 


51,655,438 | 
864,811,375 
3 23,467,8 22,497,292 

81,058,732 
5,853,774 
1,833,265,234 

575,008,086 

151,027,884 

551,727 
423,428,475 
* 37,188,554 

10,029,941 
376,209,980 
76.12 


161,763,463 
493,923 
504,881,360 
37,478,021 
10,041,301 
457,362,038 
73.65 


war-loan bond holders with small in- 


|comes who had subscribed to these bonds | 


in considerable amounts. There was, 
some. further legislation providing for | 
the organization of an institution for 
the granting of long-term mortgage 
loans. 


Investment Review 


summarizes the Stock and Bond, 
Markets and analyzes the 
following stocks: 


Anaconda 
Pennsylvania 
American Ice 

American Tel. & Tel. 


A copy will be sent you 
on request 


Ask for Review USJ 24 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Detroit 
Providence 
Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh 
Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 


law dealing with the revaluation of cer- These laws modify the previous 
|tain private debts, and those measures | legislation for the safeguarding of mort- | 
| which provided for the assistance of! gage bonds and debentures and provide 








Kifective tomorrow, July 25, 
POSTUM COMPANY, Ime. 


changes its name to 


(SENERAL [KOODS 


CORPORATION 


and tts stock will be listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


HIS change in name was authorized by Postum 
Company stockholders at their meeting, June 

27. Arrangements have already heen made for the 
exchange of the old stock for certificates bearing the 
new name, A letter giving the details of the transfer 
has been sent to every stockholder of the company. 
The reasons for this change of name are obvious. 
During the past few years, this company has brought 
together under its ownership and management eleven 
other companies. It has become one of the largest 


organizations in the entire food 


ander the new name 


The ticker symbol will be G F 


pany manufacturing and distributing many famous, 
nationally advertised food products. 

The original name of the company —which was so 
appropriate when the beverage, Postum, was its chief 
product—has been outgrown. A new name was 
needed—a name more in keeping with the company’s 
widened scope of activity, and with its plans for 
future development. 

So Postum Company, Inc., becomes General Foods 


Corporation. It will henceforth be listed under this 


industry—a com- name on the New York Stock Exchange, 


st 


THE 20 PRINCIPAL ADVERTISED PRODUCTS OF THIS COMPANY 


Maxwell House Coffee * Post’s Bran Flakes * Franklin Baker’s Coconut * Post Toasties * Instant Postum * Walter Baker’s Cocoa 
Calumet Baking Powder * LaFrance * Grape-Nuts * Swans Down Cake Flour * Minute Tapioca + Jell-O * Certo * Sanka Coffee 
Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products + Log Cabin Syrup * Postum Cereal + Satina + Walter Baker’s Chocolate 


wer tewk oneen menace ene ceease nc emesn eres nssoeaqusne sean cn Gews agen senuming| 
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Discount Rates 
Acts of Reserve Bank in Attempting 


To Reduce Brokers’ L 


Dismissal of Suit 


Affirmed on Appeal 


Authority to Engage in Open 
Market Transactions Is 
Stated. 


FRANK G. RAICHLE, APPELLANT, V. FED- 


ERAL RESERVE BANK oF NEW YORK.|} 


Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
Seconp CiRcUIT. 

F A Federal Reserve Bank proceeds, 
under the supervision of the Federal 


Reserve Board, in good faith through | 


open market operations, control of dis- 
count rates, and refusal to discount 


eligible paper to bring about a reduction | 


of brokers’ loans, it commits no legza: 
wrong, the court held in this proceeding 
to restrain the Bank from doing certain 
acts. 

A reduction of brokers’ loans, it_ is 
pointed out, may best carry out the policy 
of the Federal Reserve Act to accomo- 
date “commerce and business.” The 
Bank, under the supervision of the Board, 
it is stated, and not the courts, must 
determine whether there is danger of 
financial stringency and whether the 
credit available for commerce and busi- 
ness is sufficient or insufficient. i: 

A Federal Reserve Bank, the opinion 
holds, has the authority under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act to engage in open mar- 
ket transactions by the sale of securities, 
to fix the rediscount rate and to decline 
to rediscount eligible paper, and these 
acts are not rendered unlawful because 
the purpose is to reduce the volume of 
brokers’ loans. 

The appellate court affirmed the hold- 
ing of the District Court dismissing the 
suit to restrain the Bank from doing the 
acts alleged to bring about a reduction 
in brokers’ loans. 


Appeal from the District Court for the | 


Southern District of New York. 

Frank G. Raichle, solicitor for appel- 
lant in person; Frank G. Raichle, Rob- 
ert L. Owen, Carlos C. Alden and Ethan 
W. Judd, counsel. Newton D. Baker and 
Walter S. Logan, solicitors and counsel 
for appellee. 

Before L. Hand, Swan and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the statement of the 
case and of the court’s opinion, delivered 
by Judge Augustus N. Hand, follows: 

Bill in equity by Frank G, Raichle to 
restrain the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York from doing various acts in 
derogation of plaintiff’s alleged rights. 
Upon motion by the defendant, in the 
nature of a demurrer, the bill was_dis- 
missed by the District Court, and plain- 
tiff appeals. ; 

This is an appeal from a decree dis- 
missing a bill in equity upon the merits. 
The defendant moved to dismiss the bill 
on the ground: 

1. That it appears on the face of the 
complaint by plaintiff’s own showing that 
he is not entitled to the relief prayed 
for by this complaint against the de- 
fendant, nor to any relief arising from 
the facts alleged in said complaint. 

2. That it appears on the face of said 
bill of complaint that this court has no 
jurisdiction to hear and determine this 
suit. 

3. That it appears on the face of said 
bill of complaint that said complaint is 
wholly without equity. 


Incorporation of Defendant 


Is Alleged in Bill 


The bill alleges the incorporation of 


the defendant, which we shall herein- | 
after call the bank, under the Act of! 


Congress called the Federal Reserve Act. 
It alleges that this act was passed to 
“furnish an elastic currency, to afford 
means of discounting commercial paper 
and to establish a more effective super- 
vision of banking in the United States;” 
that the bank “is a unit in the Federal 
Reserve System, and as such has cer- 
tain powers conferred upon it by the 
Federal Reserve Act and performs cer- 
tain functions under the control of its 
Board of Directors and the Federal Re- 
serve Board;” that the “Federal Reserve 
Board is by law vested with limited con- 
trol over Federal Reserve rediscount 
facilities and the defendant Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is vested with 
limited control over its own rediscount 
facilities.” 

After setting forth that the United 
States have for six years experienced 
great prosperity, that business condi- 
tions are good and getting better, that 
employment and wages are satisfactory, 
that the signs usually consulted indicate 
a continued improvement, and that ac- 
cordingly large numbers of people have 
invested in stocks and bonds.of various 
industrial and railroad corporations, the 
bill goes on to say that the plaintiff owns 
various securities outright and has bor- 
rowed money to purchase others. 

It further alleges that there is 
an abundance of credit readily avail- 
able for the needs of industry and 
agriculture, as well as investment, 
but that the bank reports that 
brokers’ loans have increased in volume 
and commercial loans have decreased. 
Such a condition is said to be due to the 
tendency of banks to charge high rates 
of interest and to make loans callable 
on demand and, by reason of these cir- 
cumstances, it is said to have been foun 
desirable to borrow money from the 
public through security offerings in order 
to eliminate banks as middlemen. 


Claim of Too Much Credit 
Not Justified, Bill Says 


The bill then goes on to say that the 
credit available in the United States is 
in excess of $50,000,000,000 and that the 
total of brokers’ loans approximates 
only 6% per cent of this amount, so 
that the claim that too much of availa- 
ble credit is involved in collateral or 
brokers’ loans is not justified. 

The bill then sets up the wrongful acts 
on which the plaintiff founds his cause 
of action. It says that the bank during 
the year 1928 illegally engaged in a 
course of conduct, which it is still con- 
tinuing, that had for its object an arbi- 
trary reduction of brokers’ loans and a 
general reduction of security prices. The 
course of conduct consisted of the fol- 
lowing acts: 

“This defendant and the Federal Re- 
serve System generally, wrong- 
fully ... spreads propaganda’ concern- 
ing an alleged money shortage and ex- 


pressedalarm over the increasing vol-|with complicated and difficult situations.|banks and sell, bills of exchange arising | terms empowers “every Federal Reserve | tions, make oral or written representa- 
no|It was dependent too much upon the de-|out of commercial transactions and may | Bank 


ume of collateral loans, whereas 
shortage exists other than one of their 


oans Are Upheld 


———+¢ 


| own making, which is technical in its Refusal to Discount 
| nature and artificial in its essence.” | 
| Many persons induced by this propa-| Paper Not Unlawful 
| ganda have sold securities, thereby con-| 

| tributing to a decline in market prices 


| and to plaintiff’s damage. ‘Fixing of Rediscount Rates in 


“The defendant, and the Fed-| = : 
/eral Reserve System generally, have) Carrying Ont Policy Held 

‘ wrongfully . set about to! To Be Legal. 

restrict the supply vf credit available for | si dinnitlsatntnin, 
investment purposes and cause a general lacked the information and guidance that 
liquidation of security loans with a re-|a scientific Federal banking system 
sultant reduction in quoted security| would afford. 

a Reserve . Act Passed 

“In this connection the defendant, | R A Di . 

..and Federal Reserve System gen-| 40 emedy ifficu ty 
erally have engaged in an open market) To remedy the difficulties we have 
operation, as the term is generally used | mentioned, the Federal Reserve Act was | 
| by those concerned in this practice, but | passed. The Federal Reserve Banks 


not for the purpose contemplated by the| have national charters and their stock- 
use of the term in the Federal Reserve holders are member banks. Each Fed- 
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LAB are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
Sre 

Library-Index and File Cards wsually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference, 


ROHIBITION: Possession; What Constitutes: Drinking at Invitation of 
Owner.—Drinking intoxicating liquor at the invitation of the owner 
does not involve such possession in the person so drinking, as to constitute 
a violation of the National Prohibition Act.—Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Co. v. Flickinger.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1232, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 24, 1929. 


JENSURANCE: Extent of Loss and Liability of Insurer: Life Insurance: 
Death From Accident: What Constitutes.—Death resulting from unin- 
tentionally drinking wood alcohol while supposedly drinking an ordinary gin 
cocktail is a death from accidental means, such as to warrant recovery on a 
policy insuring agaimst loss of life ‘“‘resulting from bodily injuries,* * * 
directly and independently of all other causes, through accidental means.”— 
Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Co. v. Flickinger.—(Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1232, Col. 6 


(Volume IV). July 24, 1929, 

JENSURANCE: Avoidance of Policy for Misrepresentations or Fraud: Rep- 
resentations: Knowledge and Intent of Applicant: Statements True at 

Time of Application: Renewal of Policy.—Statements in an application 


Act. The defendant and other Federal 
Reserve banks have sold quantities of se- 
curities aggregating many millions of 
dollars .. . for the sole purpose of tak- 
ing money and its attendant credit out 
of the market and removing the same 
from use, thus curtailing credit and 
causing an artificial money shortage to 
the plaintiff's damage and injury. This 
conduct is not justified by any 
economic circumstances, and if continued 
and unabated will lead to serious con- 
sequences, and to the damage of this 
plaintiff.” | 

The defendant has on three different | 





eral Reserve Bank has nine directors, 
three chosen from the member banks, 
three selected as representatives from 
industry and three designated by the 
Federal Reserve Board—a central body 
jconsisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
jury, the Controller of the Currency and | 
|six other members appointed by the} 
|President with the consent of the Sen- 
jate. This Board is given, by law, the 
|power to exercise general supervision 
jover Federal Reserve Banks. 

It is im terms empowered to examine 
the affairs of each Federal Reserve Bank 
and to publish weekly a statement show- 


for a life insurance policy, which is 
original policy was issued, and, if the 


inger.—(Cireuit Court of Appeals fo 
B serve Banks: 


Federal Reserve Act in respect to red 
are wholly permissive.—Raichle v. 


July 24, 1929. 


fense that they may not have been true later or at the time of the renewal 
of the policy—Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Co, v, Flick- 


Page 1232, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 24, 1929. 


ANKS AND BANKING: Control and Regulation: 
Rediscounting Eligible Paper—A Federal Reserve Bank 
is under no compulsion to rediscount eligible paper, since the words of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals fer the Second Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1232, 


renewed, relate to the time when the 
y were true at that time, it is no de- 


r the Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index 
Duties of Federal Re- 


iscounting (U. S. C. ‘Tit. 12, Sec, 348) 


AutHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Pres! 
PusiisHep Wittout CoMMENT BY THE 


xrep Herern, Bernd 
IniTep STATES DalLy 


Prohibition 


\Death. From Drinking W ood Alcohol . 
Is Held to Be Covered by Imsurance 


Preserece of Poison in Beverage Was Unknown to Insured 


ity INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, APPELLANT, V. 
Mrs. S. A. FLICKINGER. No. 2846, 
Circurr Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 
FourTH CIRCUIT. 

EATH resulting from unintentionally 

drinking wood alcohol while sup- 
|posedly Grinking an ordinary gin cock- 
tail is a death from accidental means, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals: for the 
Fourth Cireuit held in the opinion herein, 
and warrants a recovery on a_policy in- 
suring against loss of life resulting from 
accidents. 

The Court declared that in the absence 
of a provision in an insurance policy ex- 
lempting the insurer from liability for 
injuries sustained as the result of a vio- 
lation of the law, the insurer is liable 
notwithstanding the insured may have 
been injured as a result of violating the 
law. The negligence of the insured is 
no defense in an action on the policy, 
the Court’ adds, unless it is expressly so 
provided in the policy. 2 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia. 

Vivian L. Page and Ivor A. Page (Reg- 
inald J. B. Page on the brief) for the 
appellant; S. M. Brandt for the ap- 
pellee. 


Before Waddill, Parker, and North- 


occasions “arbitrarily and unreasonably ling the condition of each bank as well 
raised” the wrediscount rate which it|/as a consolidated statement of all the 
charges to its member banks: “‘for the | banks in the system. It is also specifi- 
purpose and with the effect of raising |cally empowered to permit or, in cer- 
interest rates generally and call money tain cases, to require Federal Reserve 


rates on the New York Stock Exchange | Banks to rediscount the discounted paper 


Col. 1 (Volume IV). 

PARTIES: Defendants: Parties Who Must be Sued: Failure to Join Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Suit Against Federal Reserve Bank to Restrain 

General Acts—Where, in a suit in equity to restrain the Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York from doing various acts in derogation of plaintiff’s alleged 

rights, the “defendant and the Federal Reserve System generally” are charged 


in particular.”” 


Action Said to Have Made 
Rates Unreasonable 


Through this action interest rates have 
become unreasonable and plaintiff has 
been damaged by being obliged to pay 
such rates for borrowed money and by 
| having the value of his securities de- 
preciated through the sale of securities 
by persons umwilling or unable to pay 
these rates. 

“The defendant has wrongfully con- 
trolled and seeks to further control the 
action of member banks in dealing with 
their own resources by coercing them to 
call collateral loans made to their cus- 
tomers by said banks on account of their 
own resources and not rediscounted with 
defendant or any other Federal Reserve 
Bank. On various occasions the said 
Federal Reserve Bank,... has denied 
rediscount facilities to certain member 
banks pending a liquidation of certain 
other collateral loans and thus occasioned 
liquidation of securities and reduction 
of prices due to inability on the part of 
borrowers to renegotiate their loans.” 

The bill finally alleges that by the de- 
fendant’s acts plaintiff’s securities have 
depreciated and he has been damaged in 
more than the sum of $3,000; that the 
defendant seeks further to control its 
member banks in the matter of collateral 
loans and threatens further to raise the 
rediscount rate. 

Augustus MN. Hand, Circuit Judge: 
The wrongs charged against the bank 
are (a) spreading propaganda concern- 
ing an alleged money shortage and in- 
creasing volume of collateral loans, (b) 
setting about to restrict the supply of 
credit available for investment purposes 
by engaging in open market transac- 
tions through the sale of its securities, 
(c) raising the rediscount rate for its 
member banks in order to reduce the 





member banks to call collateral loans 
‘by declining to rediscount eligible com- 
mercial paper for such member banks. 


Three Questions 
Are Deemed Important 


Three principal questions must be con- 
| sidered: 
|; (1) Are the foregoing acts, 
|spective of the alleged prupose to re- 
duce the volume of brokers’ loans, within 
the power of the Federal Reserve Bank? 
| (2) If the acts are generally speaking 
lawful, are they rendered unlawful be- 
|cause the purpose was to reduce the 
| volume of brokers’ loans? 

(3) Is the 

| necessary party to the action? 
The Federal Reserve Act marked the 
end of a long struggle and was thought 
|to afford the’ solution of many diffi- 
‘culties. When the Independent Treasury 
bill was passed in 1846, the effect was 
‘completely to divorce the Government 
{from all connection with the money 
}market by making it is own banker and 
|by keeping Government funds in the 
|vaults of imdependent treasury office 
jbanks. The public then had to depend 
lon State banks for currency and credit, 
{with a result that in times of financial 
stress is well known. 

To meet the necessities of the Civi! 
War, National Banks were established. 
They became the official depositaries of 
the Government and furnished an en- 
larged currency because of their ability 
to issue circulating notes against Gov- 
ernment bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States) They were 
| required to maintain reserves in certain 
| cities based upon a percentage of their 
deposits. As the Government debts of 
/the Civil War became liquidated, the 
|means for issuing currency lessened, 
/though the business requirements of the 
country Were expanding. 


Business Prosperity 


Promoted Stringency 


In such a situation business prosperity 
inevitably promoted monetary _ strin- 
|gency. Moreover, as the reserves were 
|deposited in relatively few banks in the 
metropolitan centers, when financial 
stringencies arose, pressure always came 
lon the banks, their doposits would be 
withdrawn, the rates for call loans would 
ladvance and a liquidation of collateral 
and depreciation of values would ensue. 

While the National Banking System 
was a great improvement over what 
went before, it provided no central reg- 
julating force and furnished no adequate 
means for controlling interest rates or 
preventing or lessening financial strin- 
gencies and panics. The usual method 
|of furishing funds needed for business 
was for the Treasury to deposit moneys 
from its vaults in the Nationa] Banks 
and to withdraw these deposits if they 
were used too much in speculation. This 
was a rather ineffectual way of dealing 


termination of a single 


|volume of security loans, (d) coercing} 


irre- | 


Federal Reserve Board 4} 


jof other reserve banks and to suspend, 
|for a limited time, reserve requirements, 
and it is empowered to réview and: de- 
termine rates of discount to be charged 
|by Federal Reserve Banks “which shall 
|be fixed with a view of accommodating 
‘commerce and business.” 

| Furthermore, a Federal Advisory 


credit available for investment purpos 
actions and other acts, held: 


mental agency under the direction of t 
Bank of New York. 





Council is created by the act with a 
delegate member from each Federal Re- 
serve Bank. This Council is authorized 
;to confer with the Federal Reserve Board 
}on general business conditions, to make 
oral or written representations concern- 
ing matters within the jurisdiction of 
‘the Board and to call for information and 
to make recomméndations in regard to 
discount rates, rediscount business, note 
issues, reserve conditions im the various 
\districts, the purchase and sale of gold 
jand securities by reserve banks, open 
market operations by these banks and| 
the general affairs of the Reserve Bank- 
ing System. 


Objects of Act Are 
Stated in Report 


| The foregoing outline shows the broad 
purposes of the act and the wide powers 
{of supervision and control given to the 
|Federal Reserve Board over the whole 
|Reserve System. The Congressional Re- 
|port of Senator Glass stated the objects 
jof the act as follows: 

“1, Establishment of a more nealry 
uniform rate of discount throughout the 
United States, and thereby the furnish- 
ing of a certain kind of preventive 
against overexpansion of credit which 
|should be similar in all parts of the 
country. 

“2. General economy of reserves in| 
order that such reserves might be held 
ready for use in protecting the banks 
of any section of the country and for en- 
abling them to go on meeting their ob- 
jligations instead of suspending Resp 
ments, as so often in the past. 

“3. Furnishing of an elastic currency 
by the abolition of the existing bond- 
secured note issue in whole or in part, 
and the substitution of a freely issued 
and adequately protected system of bank 
jnotes which should be available to all 
jinstitutions which had the proper class 
of paper for presentation. 

“4, Management and commercial use 
of the funds of the Government which 
are now isolated in the Treasury and sub- 
treasuries in large amourits. 

“5. General supervision of the banking 
business and furnishing of stringent and 
careful oversight. 

. “6. Creation of market’ for commercial 
paper.” 


Reserve Banks Authorized 


As Government De positaries 

To carry out the purposes of the act, 
Federal Reserve Banks, subject to the 
supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board, are authorized to act as Govern- 
ment depositaries and fiscal agents; to 
receive and maintain the legal reserves 
of member banks; upon endorsement of 
member banks to discount notes, drafts 
and bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions but not 
“notes, drafts or bills covering merely 
investments or issued for the purposes of 
carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other investment securities, except bonds 
and notes of the Government of the 
United States”; to make advances to 
member banks on their promissory notes 
for not more than 15 days at rates to | 
be established by the Federal Reserve 
Banks subject to the review and de- 
termination of the Federal Reserve | 
Board provided such promissory notes 
are secured by eligible’ paper, or by 
bonds, or notes of the United States, to 
receive Federal Reserves notes upon 
deposit of eligible paper, or gold, or| 
gold certificates, provided a gold reserve | 
of not less than 40 per cent of such 
notes ?s maintained. (U. S.-C. A. Title 
12, Ch. 3, sections $41-361.) 

Federal Reserve Banks may also, un- 
der rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, engage in 
“Open Market Operations,” that is to 
say, purchase and sell in the open mar- 
ket at home or abroad, cable transfers 
and bankers’ acceptances and bills of 
exchange of the kinds and maturities 
eligible for rediscount. They may deal 
in gold coin and bullion at home and 
abroad; buy and sell, at home and 
abroad, bonds and notes of the United 
States and bills, notes, revenue bonds 
and warrants with a maturity from date 
of purchase of not exceeding six months, 
issued by any State, county, district, 
political subdivision or municipality in 








ANKS AND BANKING: Control 
Reserve Banks: 


B 


and Refusal to Rediscount Eligible Paper: 


Where, in a suit in equity to restrain 


certain acts, the bank is charged with setting about to restrict the supply 
of credit. available for investment purposes by engaging in open market 


transactions through the sale of its 


for its member banks in order to reduce the volume of security loans, and 
coercing member banks to call collateral loans by declining to rediscount 
eligible commercial paper for such member banks, held: 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, are within the power of the 


Federal Reserve Bank, and they are n 
pose of such acts may be to reduce t 


v. Federal Reserve Bank of New York.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Second Circuit)——Yearly Index Page 
1929. 


B 


ANKS AND BANKING: 
Reserve Bank: 


Control 


though its policy may be mistaken a 


under the supervision of the Board, and not the courts, under the Federal 


Reserve Act, must determine whether 
and whether the credit available for “ 


IV). 
ANKS AND BANKING: 


Reserve Board: 
Warnings.—In view of provisions in 


July 24, 1929. 


Control 


reports on the condition of Federal Reserve Banks and for intercommunica- 
tion between the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Advisory Council 
regarding the general affairs of the Federal Reserve Banking System, it is 
most unlikely that statements as to the condition of affairs cannot be made 
public by the Board, the provisions seeming to imply public information and 
when the situation warrants it public warning, what particular conditions 


may warrant being necessarily left to 


Raichle v, Federal Reserve Bank of New York.—(Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1232, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 


24, 1929. 


review and determination by the Federal 
Reserve Board, rates of discount to be 
charged by the Federal Reserve Bank 
for each class of paper, which shall be 
fixed with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business.” They may es- 
tablish accounts with other Federal Re- 
serve Banks with the consent and upon 
the order and direction of the Federal 
Reserve Board and, under regulations to 


be prescribed by said Board, may open | 
accounts and establish agencies in for- | 


eign countries for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, selling and collecting bills of 
exchange. They may purchase and sell 


in the open market either from or to | 


domestic banks, firms, corporations or 
individuals, acceptances of Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks and of Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Corporations 
whenever the Federal Reserve Board 
shall declare that the public interest so 
requires, (U.S. C. A., Title 12, Ch. 3, 
sections 353-357.) 

The foregoing provisions enable the 
Federal Reserve Banks without waiting 
for applications from their member 
banks for loans or rediscounts to adjust 
the general credit situation by purchas- 
ing and selling in the open market the 
class of securities that they are per- 
mitted to deal in. 
lish from time to time, subject to re- 
view and determination by the Federal 


‘charged by the Federal Reserve Bank”’ 
appears in the act with the open mar- 
ket powers. The two powers are cor- 
relative and enable the Federal Reserve 
Banks to make their rediscount rates 
effective. The sale of securities does not 
lessen the total amount of credit avail- 
able but, by necessitating payment to 
the Federal Reserve’ Banks, increases 
available credit in their hands “with a 
view of accommodating commerce and 
business” as provided by the act. (U. S. 
C. A., Title 12, Ch. 3, section 357.) 


Alleged Unlawful Acts 
Of Bank Are Considered 


Such being an outline of the powers 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council and the Federal 
Reserve Bank, it is necessary to consider 
whether any of the acts which the bill 
says were performed by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York were in them- 
selves, irrespective of a purpose to re- 
duce the volume of brokers’ loans, un- 
lawful. 

Certainly it was lawful to engage in 








ithe United States, such purchases to be 
jmade in accordance with _ regulations 
| prescribed. by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Have Right to Purchase 
Bills of Exchange 


They may purchase from _ member 


open market transactions by the sale 
lof securities, to fix the rediscount rate 
and to decline to rediscount eligible 
paper. Purchases and sales in the open 
| market are specifically authorized by 
the Act. (U. 8S C. A. title 12, Ch. 3, 
sections 353-356). Likewise the Act in 


. to establish from time to 


official and|“establish from time to time, subject to} time subject to review and determination 


with spreading propaganda concerning an alleged money shortage and in- 
creasing volume of collateral loans, setting about to restrict the supply of 


The Federal Reserve Board is a-necessary 
party defendant, the bank, as to the matters complained of, being a govern- 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1232, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Open Market Operations, Control of Rediscount Rate, 


Reduction of Brokers’ Loans: 
serve Board and Banks.—If a Federal Reserve Bank proceeds, under the 
supervision of the Federal Reserve Board, in good faith through open market 
operations, control of discount rates and refusal to discount eligible paper to 
bring about a reduction of brokers’ loans, it commits no legal wrong, even 


commerce and business” is sufficient or 
insufficient.—Raichle v. Federal Reserve Bank of New York.—(Cirevit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1232, Col. 1 (Volume 


Putlic Information of. Financial Conditions: 


The power “to estab- | 


Reserve Board, rates of discount to be | 


es by engaging in open market trans- 


he Board.—Raichle v. Federal Reserve 
July 24, 1929. 

and Regulation: Powers of Federal 
Reduction of Brokers’ Loans. 

a Federal Reserve Bank from doing 


securities, raising the rediscount rate 


Such acts, under 


ot rendered unlawful because the pur- 
he volume of brokers’ loans.—Raichle 


1232, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 24, 


and Regulation: Powers of Federal 
Discretion of Federal Re- 


nd its judgment bad, since the bank, 


there is danger of financial stringency 


Powers of Federal 
Public 
the Federal Reserve Act for detailed 


and Regulation: 


those with responsibility for acting.— 


of the Federal Reserve Board rates of | 
discount to be charged by the Federal 
| Reserve Bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be fixed with a view of ac-| 
commodating commerce and business.” 

While it is alleged in the bill that 
the rediscount rate “has been arbitrarily 
and unreasonably raised,” it was for the | 
| defendant, subject to the supervision of | 
| the Federal Reserve Board, to determine 
what would be a reasonable rediscount. 
It is not contended that the provision | 
for fixing rates of discount be uncon- 
stitutional, nor would it seem even rea- | 
sonable to argue that it is after such| 
| decisions as First National Bank v. Un- 
ion Trust Co., 244 U.S. 416 and West- 
fall v. United States, 274 U. S. 256, as 
well as the Legal Tender Case, 110. U, 
|S. 421; Farmer’s & Mechanics National 
Bank v. Deering, 91 U, S. 29, and MeCul.-| 
loch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316. 


Bank Is Not Required to 
Rediscount Eligible Paper 


The act being constitutional, we are| 
asked to hold that the bank may not seli 
its own securities and fix the rates at 
which it will discount or rediscount paper 
when it is given the power by the spe- 
| cific terms of the Federal Reserve Act | 
| to do all of these things. It’is important | 
| to note that it is not under any compul- 
| sion to rediscount eligible paper for the 
words of the Act in respect to redis- 
counting are wholly permissive. The | 
Act provides that: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may, sub-| 
ject to regulations and limitations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
discount notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change...” (U.S. C.’A. Title’ 12, 
Ch. 3, Sec. 348.) 

But it is alleged that the bank and|} 
the Federal Reserve System generally 
have wrongfully “spread propaganda 
concerning an alleged money shortage 
| and expressed alarm over the increasing 
volume of collateral loans, whereas no 

shortage exists other than one of their 
|}own making which is technical in its 
nature and artificial in its essence.”” 

As we have already said, the Act re- 
quires the Federal Reserve Board to_ex- | 
amine the books and affairs of each Fed- 
eral Reseve Bank, to require such state- 
ments as it may deem necessary and to 
publish each week a statement showing 
the condition of each bank and a con- 
solidated statement for all the banks, 
These statements shall show in detail the 
assets and liabilities and shall furnish 
| full information regarding the character 
|of the money held as reserve and the 
}amount, nature and maturities of the 
| paper and other investments held. The 

Federal Advisory Council shall also have 
| power to confer with the Federal Re- 
|serve Board on general business condi- 








|alcohol, a deadly poison. 


cott, Cireuit Judges. = 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Parker, fol- 
lows: : 

This is an appeal from a judgment 
for the plaintiff on an accident insurance 
policy. A number of exceptions were 
taken by defendants during the. trial, but 
only one of the assignments of error 
complies with Rule 11 of the Court. 
That assignment, however, which is di- 
rected to the refusal to direct a verdict 
for defendant, is sufficient to present 
for our consideration all of the points 
upon which defendant relies, viz.: That 
the death of insured did not result from 
accidental means within the meaning of 
the policy, that his death resulted from 


|violation of law and that the policy was 
void because of false staterments in the| , 


application as to his habits. 
Insured Was Poisoned 
By Wood Alcohol 


The insured, Samuel Peyton Flickinger, 
died as the result of drinking wood alco- 
hol contained in gin cocktails served to 
him by a friend. The cireumstanees at- 
tending his death are brief and tragic. 
He had recently become engaged to be 
married and with his fiancee was invited 
to attend a week-end party given. in their 
honor by a friend in the City of Balti- 
more. This friend purchased what he 
thought was grain alcohol and with the 
addition of other ingredients prepared 
synthetic gin cocktails, which were 
freely imbibed by the members of the 
party including insured. 
On the following day, all who had 
partaken of the cocktails became vio- 
lently ill, with symptoms of wood alco- 
hol poisoning, and the illness resulted fa- 
tally to insured, his financee and the wife 
of his host. The beverage which they had 
been drinking was analyzed and found to 
contain wood alcohol, and a post mor- 
tem examination of the body of insured 
showed conclusively that his death was 
caused by the poison contained in wood 
alcohol. 

The policy sued on insured against loss 
of life ‘‘resulting from bodily injuries, 
* * * directly and independently of 
all other causes, through accidental 
means.” And in the application for the 
policy, which was signed approximately 
two years prior to his death, insured 
represented that his habits of life were 


| correct and temperate. 


On the first and principal ‘contention 
of defendant, we think there can be no 
question that the death of insured re- 
sulted from accidental means within the 
meaning of the policy. Insured intended, 
it is true, to drink the cocktails which 
he did drink and which caused his death, 
but he did not intend to drimk poisonous 
wood’ alcohol ‘and did not know that 
wood alcohol was contained in what he 
was drinking. - 

The case falls squarely, therefore, 
within the oft-quoted rule laid down by 
Mr. Justice Blatchford im the leading 
case of UF. S. Mutual Accident Ann’s v. 
Barry, 131, U.S. 10, “If in the act which 
precedes the injury, something unfor- 
seen, unexpected, unusual oecurs which 
produces. the injury, then the injury has 
resulted through accidental means.” Here 
the act which preceded the injury was 
the drinking of the supposed intoxicating 
beverage. And the thing which was “un- 
foreseen, unexpected or unusual” therein 
was the fact that it comtained wood 
In other words, 
there was the unintentional and unex- 
pected drinking by insured of a poison- 
ous substance. 


Accidental’ Means De fined 
By Appellate Court 


Judge Sanborn, speaking for the Ci- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, in Western Com. Traveles’ Ass’n v. 
Smith, 85 Fed. 401, laid down a defini- 
tion of ‘accidental means’? which has 
been approved by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second Cireuit in Aetna 
Ins, Co. v. Brand, 265 Fed. 6, and by this 
Court in the recent cases Of Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. v. Dodge 11 Fed. (2d) 486 and 
Continental Casualty Co. v. Willis 28 
Fed, (2d) 707, Said he: 

“An effect which is the natural and 
probable consequence of am act or cause 
of actiom is not an accident, nor is it 
produced by accidental means, It is 
either the result of actual design, or it 
falls under the maxim that every man 
must be held to intend the natural and 
probable conseqience of his deeds, On 
the other hand, an effect which is not the 
natural or probable consequence of the 
means which produced it, an effect which 
does not ordinarily follow and: cannot 
be reasonably anticipated from the use 
of those means, an effect which the actor 
did not intend to produce and which he 
cannot be charged with the design of 
producing, * * * is produced by 
accidental means. It is produced by 
means which were neither designed nor 
calculated to cause it. Such an effect 
is not the result of design, cannot be rea- 
sonably anticipated, is unexpected, and is 
produced by an unusual- combination of 
fortuitous circumstances; im other words, 
it is produced by accidental means.” 
There would seem to be no room for 
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| 


| 


argument that under this n 
death which. results from  unintention- 
ally drinking wood alcohol while sup- 





definition a| 





And Result Is Declared to Be Accidental. 


Zurich GENERAL ACCENT AND LiaBil-'posedly drinking an ordinary gin cock- 


tail is a death from accidental means, 
The case is entirely unlike that of Cal- 
kins v. National. Travelers’ Ass’n 
lowa , 24N. W. 406; for there the in- 
sured drank exactly what he intended to 
drink and his death was the natural con- 
sequence thereof. 

This case falls within the class of 
cases involving the. unintentional taking 
of poison, cases in which the insured in- 
tended to swallow what he did swallow 
but was ignorant of the fact that it ye 
tained poison. Such cases, without ‘ex- 
ception, have been held to involve death 
by accidental means. Healey v. Mutual 
Accident Ass’n of the Northwest 133 Tl. 
556, 23 Ann. St. Rep. 637; Travelers’ Inge. 
Co. v. Dunlap 160 Ill. 642, 52 Am. &: 
Rep. 355 and note; Carnes v. Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Ass’n, 106 Iowa 281, 68 
Am. St. Rep. 306 and note; 1C. J. 427. 
And see also the recent case of Brewn 
v. Continental Casualty Co. 161 La. 
108 So. 464, 45 A. L. R. 1521. 


Death From Ptormaine Poison 
Held to Be Accidental 


In Newsons v. Commercial Casualty 
Co. 147 Va, 471, 187 S. E. 456, the death 
of insured was caused by eating a can of 
beans which produced ptomaine poison- 
ing. Ip United States Casualty-Co. v. 
Griffis 186 Ind, 126, 114 N. E. 88, L. R. 
A. 1917F 481, death was caused by eating 
poisonous mushrooms, and in both cases 
the death was held to have been caused 
by accidental means. There can be no 
distinction between these cases and the 
case at bar, and the following extract 
from the opinion in the Griffis case eg- 
actly fits the situation presented here: 

“Under the facts pleaded and proven, 
Mr. Griffis intended only to eat whgle- 
some mushrooms; but, unexpectedly‘ to 
him, the mushrooms eaten contained a 
foreign substance that was a virulent 
poison and constituted an agency of 
such violent character as to subvert the 
normal functions of his vital organs and 
produce death possibly quicker than 
would have happened had the foreign 
substance been a corrosive acid poison. 
*" * we are of the opinion that the 
unintentional taking of the poisonous 
substance contained in what deceased 
supposed to be edible mushrooms consti- 
tuted an accidental means which caused 
the death.” 

_. Defendant also takes the position that 
it was negligence on the part of insured 
to drink what he knew was “bootleg” 
whiskey; and that this being true his 
death was due to negligence and not to 
accidental means. But it is well settled 
that it is no defense to an action on an 
accident policy that the negligence of 
the insured caused or contributed to the 
injury, unless the policy expressly ex- 
cepts from the risk accidents due to in- 
sured’s negligence, which is not the case 
here. 1 G6, J. 487 and cases cited, par- 
ticularly Travelers’ Ins. Co. v. Randolph 
(C. C. A. 6th) 78 Fed. 754, 762, and 
Travelers’ Ins. Co. v. Melick (C. C. A.) 

It is next insisted that the death of gin- 
sued resulted from his violation of Yaw 
and that consequently there can be no re- 
covery on the policy. The answer to this 
is, im the first place, that it does not ap- 
pear that the death of insured was the 
result of violation of law on his part. 
Assuming that the wood alcohol which 
caused his death was not pure wood 
alcohol but was contained in a beverage 
which it was unlawful to sell, transport 
or pessess because of the provisions of 
the National Prohibition Act, there is 
no evidence that insured had any con- 
nection with it except that he drank 
some of it at the invitation of his host; 
and it has been expressly held that to 
drink at the invitation of the owner does 
not involve such possession as to consti- 
tute a violation of the act. Colbaugh v, 
U. S. (C.C. A. 8th) 15 Fed. (2d) 629. 

In the second place, the policy contains 
no provision exempting the insurer from 
liability for injury sustained as the re- 
sult of violation of law, as did the policy 
in the case of Flannagan v. Provident 
Life & Accident Ins. Co. (C. C. A. 4th) 
22 Fed. (2d) 136, 137. In the absence 
of such provision, we think it is clear 
that the insurer is liable notwithstanding 
the insured may have been injured as 
result of violating the law, if it does née 
appear that the policy was obtained in 
contemplation of such violation and the 
danger consequent thereon. 


References Founrd 
Not to Be in Point 


Gooley’s Briefs om Insurance, 2nd Ed. 
Vol. 6, p. 5201 et seq.; 14 R. C. L. 1226; 
Jordan v. Logia Suprema 23 Ariz. 584, 
26 Pac. 162,24 A. L. R. 974. The cases 
of Burt v. Union Central Life Ins. Co. 
187 U. S, 362 and Northwestern Life 
Ins. Co. v. McCue 223 U, S. 234, relied 
upon by defendant, are not in point. 
They hold that death inflicted as punish- 
ment for crime is not one of the risks 
insured against in a life policy; but they 
do not hold that death resulting from an 
ordinary violation of law is not covered. 

It is a violation of law for two men to 
engage .in an affray; hut would anyone 
contend that, in the absence of special 
provision in the policy, recovery could 
not be had for death resulting from such 
affray? It is a violation of law to drive 
an automobile at a greater rate of speed 
than prescribed by statute; but no one 
would contend, in the absence of special 
provision in the policy, that the benefi- 
ciary of one killed while speeding couly 
not recover thereunder, 

To hold that death or injury from vio- 
lation of law defeats recovery under a 
policy, in the absence of provision to that® 
effect in the policy itself, would open up 
an avenue for evasion of liability which, 
so far as our investigation goes, no court 
has, yet seen fit to open. If insurance 
companies desire to avoid liability on 
such ground, they should insert a clause 
in their policies to that effect. 

The last contention of defendant is 
that the policy was rendered void be- 
cause the insured, in his application, 
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tions concerning matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Board and call for 
information and make recommendations 
as to discount. rates, rediscount business, 
reserve conditions, the purchase and sale 
of gold or securities by reserve banks, 


open market operations and the general | that the defendant has wrongfully con- | 


affairs of the Reserve Banking System. 

In view of such provisions for detailed 
reports on the condition of the banks and 
for intercommunication between the 
Board and the Council regarding the gen- 
eng! affairs of the Reserve Banking Sys- 
telh, we think it most unlikely that state- 
ments as to the condition of affais. cannot 


be made public . by the Board, the Coun- | 


cil and the banks. The provisions for re- 
xts, representations and recommenda- 
tiéns seem to imply public information 
and when the situation warrants it, pub- 
lie warning. What particular conditions 
tay warrant is necessarily left to those 
y responsibility for acting. Warning 
taking acttoz would seem to be a 
i¢e than sudden and perhaps 

n without warning. 
srtion that the banks 
propaganda regarding 
2 is inaccurate. It ap- 
parently is based on the allegation of 
the bil! that “no shortage exists other 
than one of their own making which is 
technical in its nature and artificial in its 
essence.” This. is an argumentative and 
obscure allegation of no value in a plead- 
ing. If it means that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks exercised their right to sell 
in the open market and refused to redis- 
count eligible paper, it should have said 
so; but if sich were the fact the banks 
would still have been within their rights 
and the plaintiff would have gained noth- 
ing by the allegation. We, therefore, 
deem the charge of spreading propa- 

gan@a without legal significance. 


But the platntiff chiefly relies on his 


*tAint 
have ; 
a money short 


charge that the defendant has engaged | 


in ‘fa course of conduct... which has 
had for its object and purpose an arbi- 
trary reduction in the volume of col- 
lageral or brokers’ loans.” It is no- 
where, said that the.Bank has acted in 
bad faith or has aimed to injure. the de- 
fendant. But it seems to be thought that 
it may be said that the acts of the bank 
were likely to cause damage to the plain- 
tiff, 
therefore gave rise to a cause of action 
unless some legal justification can be 
shown, 


Theory Suggested 
By Justice Holmes 

This general theory of liability 
cle entitled “Privilege Malice and In- 


tent,” published in Vol. VIII of the Har- 
vard Law Review, as long ago as 1894. 


At the time, it was regarded as a some- | 
what startling generalization by a pro-| 


fession which had viewed all liabilities in 
tort under the categories of forms of 
action. But while courts have differed as 
to when justification exists, the abowe 
generalization of Justice Holmes reit- 
eraggd in XVIII Harvard Law Review 
by” 
more used as a convenient means of ap- 
proaching problems in torts. Aiken v. 
Wisconsin, 195 U. S. at p. 204, 


$3 many cases such as libel and slander 
ang 


malicious prosecution, a malevolent | 


motive destroys the privilege, while in 
cases affecting the use of land, the privi- 
lege has frequently been held absolute. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to when the privilege exists. Indeed 
it was said in Aikens v. Wisconsin, 
supra, that what will, be considered a 
justification depends upon “principles of 
policy.” See also Green v. Victor Talk- 
ing Mach. Co., 24 Fed. (2d) 378. The 
plaintiff has seized upon the opinion of 
Justice Holmes in American Bank & 
Trust Co. v. Federal Bank, 256 U. S. 350, 
to support his contention that a purpose 
to reduce the volume of brokers’ loans 
destroys the defendant’s ordinary right 
to sell its own securities, fix the rates 
for extending credit and warn the public 
against. inflation. But there a Federal 


Reserve Bank was charged with accumu- | 


lating checks of country banks and pre- 
senting them in large quantities in order 
to compel these banks to become mem- 
bers of the Reserve Bank, or, at least, to 
open a non-member clearing account 
with it. 


Unfair to Subject 
Morket Sales to Review 


In such circumstances Justice Holmes 
said that the “Tinited States did not: in- 
f sanction this sort 

of ve.” Te the case at bar 
“principles of pelicv’ point the other 
way. Ji wouli (ho av unthinkable bur- 
den uno any banking sys ' its open 
market sales ana discount raies were to 
he subject jucicial review. Tndeed, 
the correction of discount rates by judi- 


Oni Tt 


to 


Death From Wood Aleoheol 


Declared té Be Accidental | 
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faisely stated that his habits of life were | 
c It does not suffi- | 
ciently appear from the testimony, how- 


correct and temperate. 


ever, that this representation was un- 
true within the meaning of the provi- 
sions of the policy, and it certaily does 
not appear that it was untrue when 
made, which was some two years before 
iWsured’s death. And it is well settled 


that statements in an application for a} 
renewed relate to the| 


Policy which is 
tigne when the original policy Was issued; 


and if they were true at that time it is | 


no defense that they may not have been 
trues later or at the time of renewal. 1 
C. J. 424; Cooley’s Briefs in Insurance, 


2nd Ed. Vol. 4, p, 3127; Fidelty & Cas. | 
162 


ualty Co. v. Meyer—— Ark, ——, 
S. W. 995, 44 L. R. A, (N. S.) 493. And 
see Insurance Co, y. Higginbotham 95 
U. S. 880, 385, and N. Y. Life Ins. Go. v. 
oot (C;.C. Ay 9th) 207 Fed, 481, 492- 

For the reasons stated, we think that 
the learned trial Judge correctly refused 
to direct a verdict for the defendant. 
Although, as stated, the assignments of 
error propetly present for our considera- 
tion only the exception taken to the re- 
fusal to direct a verdict, we have neve- 
theless examined all of the exceptions 


noted in the record and think that they | 


are without substantial merit. The case 
was fairly tried, and defendant has no 
ground of complaint. The judgment of 
the District Court will accordingly be 
affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

Jay 1, 1929. 


ok 


in fact caused such damage, and | 


was | 
suggested by Justice Holmes in an arti-| 


rofessot Amés has been more and | 


the | 


| cial decree seems almost grotesque when | 


| we remember that conditions in the 


; money market often change from hour to | 


|hour and. the disease would ordinarily be 
over long before. a. judicial diagnosis 
| could be mrade. 7 

Nor is the plaintiff aided by his charge 
'trolled member banks by coercing them 
|to call collateral loans made to their 
| customers, for the only method of coer- 
| cion suggested is the refusal to redis- 
lcount ehgible commercial paper. Such 
|a refusal was not wrong, because no pro- 


|discount unless so ordered by the Board. 
We can see no basis for the conten- 


tion that it is a tort for a Federal Re- | 
serve Bank to sell its securities in the | 
open market, to fix discount rates which | 


are unreasonably high, or to refuse to 
discount eligible paper, even though its 
|policy may be mistaken and its judg- 
|}ment bad. The remedy 


'Reserve Board, the supervisors of thé 
|Federal Reserve System and would in- 
|volve a cure worse than the malady. The 
|Bank, under the supervision 
Board, must determine whether there is 
|danger of financial stringency and 
|whether the credit available for “com- 
;merce and business” is sufficient or in- 
\sufficient. If it proceeds in good faith 
through open maket operations and 
jcontrol of discount rates to bring about 
'a reduction of brokers’ loans, it commits 


|no legal wrong. A reduction of brokers’ | 
|loans may best accommodate “commerce | 


| and business.” 
|Ch. 3, Sec. 357.) 
Defendant’s counsel have made a per- 


CU. 8..C.:A. Title: 12, 


|suasive argument that upon the facts al- | 
|leged the questions raised are political | 
We have not dis- | 


jand not justifiable. 
cussed it because without it the defend- 
ant’s position seems to be unassailable. 

It is contended that the bill must in 
any event be dismissed because of the 
| failure to join the members of the Fed- 
|eral Reserve Board as parties. The ‘“de- 
|fendant and the Federal Reserve System 


|generally’” are charged with spreading 
The Federal Reserve Sys- | 
The Board 
jby the Act is given power to exercise! 


| propaganda. 
|tem must include the Board. 


' general supervision over Federal Reserve 
| Banks. 
| Sec. 248 (j).) 


Power to Regulate 


Transactions Is Given 


It is specifically empowered to regu- 
late open market transaciions, to review 
and determine rates of discount and to 
make reports as to conditions in the 
| Federal Reserve System. ‘In such cir- 
|cumstances, the Bank is, as to the mat- 
ters complained of here, a governmental 


jeral Reserve Board. 
vailed in his contention the Bank would 


rected. ‘Such a situation under familiar 
principles renders the Federal Reserve 
Board an indispensable party to the suit. 
Altohot Warehouse Corp. v. Canfield, 11 
|Fed. (2d) 214. 

But the plaintiff contends that such 
|cases as Gnerich v. Rutter, 265 U. S. 388, 
jand Webster v. Fall, 266 U. S. 507, differ 
from the present because the Federal Re- 
servev Banks are independent. units and 
|in that respect differ from agents like the 
| Prohibition Director who is created under 
a regulation of the Department of Inter- 





/nal Revenue and is subject to the orders | 


of the Commissioner. Moréover, the 


| plaintiff calls attention to the fact that in | 


|American Bank & Trust Company v. 
| Federal Reserve Bank, 256 U. S. 350, the 
|Supreme Court maintained jurisdiction 
| without suggesting that the Federal Re- 
|serve Board was a nesessary party al- 
|though the bill there alleged that the 
|wrongs done by the Bank were done in 


Federal Reserve Board.” 

But in American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany-v. Federal Reserve Bank, supra, the 
| point that the Federal Reserve Board 
|was an. indispensable party was not 
raised, so that we must regard Gnerich 
|v. Rutter and Webster v. Fall, supra, 
}as controlling. In the last case the argu- 
;}ment was made that in other suits 
|brought against subordinate officials 
| without joining the superior, the court 
{had proceeded to determine the merits 
{but Justice Sutherland said that: 
| “Questions which merely lurk in the 
jrecord, neither brought to the atteation 
(of the court nor ruled upon, are not to be 
|considered as having been so decided as 
to constitute precedents.” 

We have discussed the merits in case 
our decision should be reviewed and our 


opinion that the Federal Reserve Board | 


is a necessary party should be thought 
erroneous. 

The decree is modified so as to dismiss 
the bili because of failure to join the 
|members of the Federal Reserve Board 
|who are indispensable parties and, as so 
| modified, is affirmed. 

July 15, 1929. 


‘Reparation Granted on Oil 
Shipped From California 


[Continued from Page 6.1 
plainants and interveners made ship- 
been unreasonable prior to August 6, 
1926, and paid and bore the charges 
thereon; that they were damaged therein 
in the amount of the difference between 
the charges paid and those which would 
have.accrued at the rates herein found 
to have ‘been reasonable; and that they 
are entitled to reparation, with interest. 
Complainants and interveners should 
comply with Rule V of the Rules of 
Practice, 

There is no showing that complain- 
ants in’ No, 20373 paid and bore the 
charges on shipments which may have 
been made by them to Naco, Ariz. In 
the absence of objection by defendants 
those complainants may file Rule V 
statements accompanied by affidavits 
that they paid and bore the charges. 
If defendants object to proof by affidavit, 
these complainants may request a fur- 
ther hearing. 

An appropriate order for the future 
will be entered. 

Mr. Taylor Dissents. 

Taylor, Commissioner, dissenting in 
part: 

The conclusions of the majority except 
| that which proposed to award reparation 
|on shipments which moved prior to Au- 
| gust 6, 1926, have my approval. As in- 
| dicated in the report the rates prior to 





that date were generally those abproved: 
ream-| 


by the commission in the Pacific 


sought would |: 
|make the courts, rather than the Federal | 


of the} 


(U. S. C. A., Title 12, Ch. 3,} 


agency under the direction of the Fed-| 
If the plaintiff pre- | 


be enjoined from fixing a discount rate | 
|which the Board had presumptively di- | 


ments at the rates herein found to have | 


| expiration 
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| 


never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


| HIS vast organization has 
| 


are not jealous of the amount 
ir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business’ 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Tere people of the United States 
the 


—_—————— 


In these articles presenting a 


The present series deals with 


and many problems 
solved. 
malarious town or city. 


quantity. 


The more difficult problem is in 


inated by or tested out by 


fe x a 





ing dust clouds 


| temporary laboratories to find out 
there is in the area under study. 
* * od 


IMILAR to the malaria studies in some respects 
| have been the studies of salt- marsh mosquitoes re- 


States. 


breeding in these areas and give 


* * * 


PARTICULARLY interesting have been the field in- 
vestigations of the Public Health Service regarding 
the sanitary aspects of milk supplies. 


Copyright, 


ery Case subjected to the later: general 
increases and reduction. The principal 
complainants in No. 19516 were parties 
to the Associated Oil Case in which they 
sought rates for the future only. 
III (s) of the: Rules ‘of Practice pro- 
vides: u 

“Except under ‘unusual circumstances, 


and for good cause shown, reparation | 
will not be awarded upon a complaint in| 


which it is not specifically prayed for, 
or upon a new complaint by or for the 
same complainant which is based upon 


I do not believes that the circum- 
| stances here presented are of such an un- 
usual character, referred to in Rule III 


(s), as to justify an award of repara-| 


tion. 


| Army Orders 7 


Second Lieut. George A. Lincoln, E. C.,, 
to duty as a student at Oxford University, 
England. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin R. Wimer, E. C., 
to duty at Fort Logan, Colo. 

Each of the following second lieutenants 
of the FE. C. are assigned to duty at the 
stations indicated, upon expiration of pres- 
ent leave of absence: 
Charles T. Tench; Fort Lewis, Wash., Ray 


nest W. Carr, Kenneth D. Nichols. 


EK. C., assigned to duty as assistant to the 
district engineer of the district indicated, 
upon expiration of present leave of ab- 
sence: Galveston, Tex., Horace F. Sykes, 
Jr.; Wilmington, N. C., Frank L. Blue, Jr.; 
Milwaukee, Wis., James A. Ostrand, Jr.; 
Kansas City, Mo., Paul W. Thompson; 
Vicksburg, Miss., John F. McCartney; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Carl R. Jones; Mobile, 
Ala., Walter K. Wilson, Jr.; New Orleans, 
La., Herbert Milwit; Louisville, Ky., John 
L. Person; Detroit, Mich., Thomas A, Ad- 
cock, 

Bach of the following second lieuten- 
ants of the Signal Corps, to duty at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., upon expiration of pres- 
lent leave of absence: Robert G. H. Meyer, 
Airel B. Cooper, James F. Brooke, Jr., Wil- 
liam D. Hamlin, Dominick J. Calidonna, 
Donald P, Graul, Philip C. Bennett. 

Bach of the following second lieutenants 
of Cav., to duty at Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif., upon expiration of present leave of 
absence: John J. La Page, Thomas F. 
Taylor. 

Kach of the following second leutenants 
of Cav., to duty at station indicated, upon 
of present leave of absence; 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., Eric H. F. Svenson, 
Jr., Frank D. Merrill; Fort Meade, 8. Dak., 
Hugh W. Stevenson, Joseph R. Renck; 
Fort Bliss, Tex., William H. Greear, Paul 
D. Harkins; Fort Huachuca, Ariz., Chand- 
ler P. Robbins, Jr.; Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif., George W. Coolidge, Louis M. DeL. 
de Riemer; Fort Ringgold, Tex., Edward 
J. MeNally; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, George 
R. Hayes, Jr.; Fort Sheridan, Ill., James 
Quill. 

Each of the following second lieutenants 
of the F. A., to duty at the station indi- 
cated, upon expiration of present leave of 
absence: Fort Hoyle, Md. Richard D. 
Wentworth, Walter E. Kraus, Norman B. 
Poinier, John D. F. Phillips, William J. 
Latimer, John 8S. Nesbitt; Fort Lewis, 
Wash., Daniel N. Sundt, William TT. Kirn, 
Harold 8. Whiteley, James G. Harding; 
Fort Myer, Va., Thomas J, Sands, John 8. 
Walker, William J. Thompson, James P. 
Hannigan, Robert KE. Chandler; Fort Bragg, 
N. C., Harold Q. Huglin, Ralph R. Mace, 
William BE, Hall, James L. Beynon; Mon- 
terey, Calif, James B. Evans, Douglas G. 
Dwyre, Clayton E. Hughes, Dale R. 
French; Fort Lewis, Wash., Francis E. 
Fellows; Monterey, Calif. Franklin P. 





of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Dr. A. M. Stimson, 


Assistant Sutgeon General, Public Health Service. 


ALARIA studies of the Public Health Service 
have been in progress for a number of years, 
have been definitely 
For example, the problem of the 
Methods for malaria control 
well within the means of such localities have been 
worked out and where they have been faithfully em- 
ployed, malaria has been reduced to a neg igible 


namely, that of rural malaria, where the population 
is scanty and none too wealthy and the breeding areas 
of malaria-carrying mosquitoes are very extensive. 
During the present season an intensive country-wide 
effort is being made to control this disease at reason- 
able cost and by methods which have been either orig- 
the Public Health Service. 


N THIS study one finds investigators plodding around 
through swamps in hip boots, poling boats through 
weed-grown pools, chugging over the surface of ponds 
with an out-board motor, or actually flying over large 
acteages of mosquito breeding territory and distribut- 
deom an airplane which will settle on 

the ground or water and kill the mosquito wigglers. 
Also, one finds the investigators taking blood smears 
in schools and elsewhere and ‘examining them in little 


| cently ended by reason of the termination of the special 
| appropriation made for the purpose. 
the vast coastal area in the South Atlantic and Gulf 


It is hoped that the publication of a report on these 
studies will be of great value in controlling mosquito 


to the residential, commercial, and recreational develop- 
ment of many a hitherto almost uninhabitable area. 


Rule | 


| pursuance of a policy “accepted by the | 29Y finding in the original proceeding.” | 


Fort Du Pont, Del., 
mond 1. Hill; Fort Humphreys, Va., Er- | 


Eacn of the following second lieutenants, | 


Topical Survey 


Public Health. unsurpassed. 


great many cities 


NCIDENTAL to 


adopted by some 
States. 


process of solution, 


achieved. 


hand when, so far 
ization will closely 
process. 


T IS impossible 


] developed uniform 
how much malaria 


prevention. 
We might refer 


assembled a great 
natural history of 


These included 


sembled existing knowledge concerning methods 


Zz opical Survey of the Government 


.«KING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t. understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a sutvey will be useful to 

. schools, colleges, business and profés- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
, , 1923-1929. 


Control of Malaria, Influenza, Drug Addiction 
! And Cancer Is Aided by Federal Research 


| vision. of. the Act requires the Bank to, 


Topic 43—Public Health 
Forty-seventh Article—Malarial and Other Field Studies. 


United States enjoys the reputation of having espe- 
cially good milk supplies. 


It is true that at their best American supplies are 
It is unfortunately also true that in a 


in the United States an inferior 


milk supply is being sold at the present time, and the 
menace involved in this situation is well illustrated by 
an outbreak last year in a community of only some 
4,000 people where 600 became suddenly and seriously 
ill and nearly 50 died. 


‘¢ + ¢ 


its studiés, the Public Health Serv- 


ice has developed a milk ordinance which has been 


280 cilies distributed through 20 


The results secured by the ordinance where 
it has been effectivély administered have been most 
gratifying inasmuch as, together with ‘significant ad- 
vantage to the dairy industry, a very marked raising 
of the level of the sanitary quality of milk has been 


An associated study has consisted of the examination 
of a large number of models of pasteurizing machinery. 
During the progress of the study great improvements 
have been made and it is believed that the time is at 


as equipment is concerned, pasteur- 
approach the 100 per cent effective 


* * te 


to describe the manifold activities 


of the field investigations work engaged in by the 
Public Health Service in an article of this length. 
passing we might refer briefly to studies of goiter 
which have mapped out the prevalence of that disease, 


In 


methods for studying it, and as- 
of 


to studies of influenza, which have 
body of information re the 
this disease; of ‘leprosy, which are 


apparently presenting a far more hopeful outlook on 
this condition; of drug addiction, which have gone far 
to allay the hysterical agitation concerning this menace. 


We might refer also to the studies of cancer, which, 


a permanent boost 


In the next 


while not as yet affording any hope of a radical solu- 
tion of the problem, are gradually bringing together 
facts which are|bound to prove a useful contribution 
to the studies of this disease. 


article, to be published in the 


issue of July 26, Dr. Taliaferro Clark, Senior 


In Europe the Public Health 


' 

Miller; Manila, P. I., Frederic H. Chaffeé, 
De Vere P. Armstrong, Paul S. Thompson, 
John K. Poole, George W. Peake; Fort. 
Sam Houston, Tex., Roy E. Hattan, Wil- 
liam P. Connally, Stanley H. Ayre, David 
M. Perkins, Myles W, Brewster. } 
Each of the, following second lieutenants 
of the Coast Art., to duty at. the station} 
indicated, upon expiration of the present 
leave.of absence: Fort MacArthur, Calif... | 
Oliver H. Gilbert, Jacob G. Reynolds; Fort | 
Winfield Scott, Calif.. Andrew Samuels, 
Jr.; Fort Hancock, N. J., Howard B.} 
Pearson: Fort 3anks, Mass., Kenneth 
J. Woodbury; Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.,| 
John R. Seward; Fort Barrancas, Fla., | 
Lawrence MclI. Geyer, William F. Me- 
Kee: Fort Worden, Wash., James T.)} 
| Barber; Fort Eustis, Va., William M. Tal-| 
| bot, Ernest F. Heidland; Fort Monroe, Va., | 
William H,. Francis; Fort Totten, N. Y., 
Laurance H. Brownlee, George E. Keeler, | 
|Jr., Kai E, Rasmussen; Fort Winfield | 
Seott, Calif.. Henry R. McKenzie; Manila, 
P. I., Robert L. Anderson, Kenneth M. | 
Briggs: Canal Zone, Norman A. Congdon, | 
Paul W. Steinbeck, Jr.; Honolulu, Hawaii, 
George R. Carey, Merle R. Thompson; 
Fort Winfield Seott, Calif., Willlam M. Ves- 
tal, Paul Blias, William L. MeCulla. | 
Each of the following second lieutenants | 
of Inf., to duty at the station indicated, 
upon expiration of the present leave of | 
absence: Fort Wayne, Mich., Wesley C. 
Wilson; Fort Sheridan, Ili, Ralph C.} 
Cooper, Ronald J. Pierce; Fort Snelling, 
Minn., Theodore R. Redlack, Joseph A. 
| McNerney, George F°. Conner; Fort Mis- 
|}soula, Mont., John M. Underwood, George | 
| R. Barnes; Fort Williams, Me., Richard | 
L. Babbs; efferson Bayracks, Mo., Robert | 
|G. Crandall, Brendan M. Greeley, James 0. | 
| Stephenson, Arthur K. Noble; Fort Moul- | 
trie, S. C., Ralph B. Strader. Thomas B. 
Smothers, Jr.; Fort Screven, Ga., George 
F. Baltzell, Samuel FE, Mays: Fort Thomas, | 
Ky., John K. Bryan; Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind., George E. Bush, Robert 
Ward, Charles H. Treat; Fort 
ton, Md, Thomas W. Hammond, Jr., 
cis H. Lynch; Fort Howard, Md., 
T. Conley, Charles D. Wiegand, Charles} 
A. Lynch, Edwin M. Van Bibber; Fort 
Adams, R. I., Hugh Maeintosh, Edward E. 








Fran- 
Edgar 


Nichols, David M. Buchanan; Fort Wads- 
worth, N. Y., Stanley W. Jones; Fort 
Crook, Nebr., Luke B. Graham; Fort Des 
Moines. Ia., William E. Maulsby, Julian B. 
Lindsey; Fort Slocum, N. Y., Daniel W. 
Quinn; Fort Schuyler, N. Y., George F.| 
McAneny; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., Andrew 
McKeefe, Jchn F. R. Seitz, Samuel F. Sil- 
ver, Thomas N-: Griffin; Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., Frederick Giddings; Fort McPherson, 
Ga, Robert L. Cook, John A. Geary, Wil- 
liam F. Stevenson; Camp Harry Jones, 
Ariz., Harlan R. Statham; Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., William H. Shimonek; Fort Niagara, 
N. Y., Roy F, Vincent, Rexford W. An- 
drews; Fort Benning, Ga., William L. Bell, 
Jr., William C. Bullock, Leroy W. Kraut- 
hoff, James L. Grier, Fred W. Sladen, Jr., 
Ralph N. Woods, Randolph B. Hubard, 
Yeorge FE. Lynch, James J. Winn, John 
W. Joyes, Jv.; Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calit., Harry L. Montgomery, Jr., Ralph 
V. Strauss, Robert L. Love; Fort Eustis, 
Va., Donald A, Poorman, Charles T. Ar- 
nett, Carl B. Herndon, Robert H. Chard; 
Fort Sill, Okla., George M. Beaver, Daniel 
¥. Walker, Fort Douglas, Utah, Bruce 
Easley, Jr., Charles F, Kearney, Harding 





Ww. | 
Washing- | 


}to take effect Sept. 





Palmer; Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
Louis A. Hammack; Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo., Richard C, Carpenter, Nelson M. 
Lynde, Jr., Charles R. Kutz, Allan G. Fad- 
ness; Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Russell L. 
Vittrup, Paul L. Freeman, Jr., Edgar 
Wright, Jr. 

| Each of the following second lieutenants 
are assigned te duty with /the Air Corps 
at Brooks Field, San Anténio, Tex., upon 
expiration gf present leave of absence: BE. 
c., Frederick R. Dent, Jr., Howard Moore, 
James L. Majors, Ward T. Abbott; Inf., 
Joseph J. Ladd, Thomas L. Bryan, Wil- 


Surgeon, Public Healih Service, will discuss 
the medical inspection of immigrants by the 


Service. 


1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Navy Orders 1 


Lieut. Comdr. George D. Hull, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Hazelwood; te command U. 


|S. S. William B, Preston. 


Lieut. Comdr. Samuel N. Moore, det. U. 
S. S. William B. Preston; to command U. 


|S. 8S. Hazelwood. 


Lieut. Philip D, Butler, det. 11th Nav. 


Dist. about Aug. 10; to Br. Hydrographic | 


Office, Detroit, Mich. 

Lieut. Paul E. Kuter, det: Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., about Aug. 10; to U.S. S. 
Bridge. 

Lieut. John B. Lyon, det. VT Sqd., Air. 
Sqds., Sctg. Fit., about June 30; to VP Sad. 


| 88, Air. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 


Lieut. John Meyer, det. U. S. S. Altair; 
to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Lieut. Lloyd C. Scheck, ors. June 7 modi- 
fied; to U. S. S. Seattle. 

Lieut. Clarence H. Schidhauer, det. 
Sqd. 9S, Air. Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to VP Sqd. 
88, Air. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 


Lieut. Harry B. Slocum, det. Navy Mine} 
Depot, Yorktown, Va.; to command U. §. 8. 


Cormorant. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harry St. J. Butler, det. 
U. 8. S. Memphis; to Naval Communications, 
Navy Dept. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Hubert M. Hayter, det. U./ 
8. 8S. Yarborough: to temp. duty, Nav. Air 


Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph T. Sheehan, det.. U. 
S. S. 8-25; to U. §. S. 8-2. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Curtis S. Smiley, det. U. S.| 


S. California; to temp. duty, Nav. Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Francis J. Thomas, det. U.} 
S. S. Eagle No. 58 about July 27; to resigna- | 


tion accepted to take effect Aug. 25. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William L. Turney, det. U. 
S. S Langley about July 7; to U. 8S. 8. 
Robert Smith. 

Ens. John H, Cross, det. U. S. S. Memphis 


| about July 30; to Naval Academy for temp. 


duty. 
Ens. Malcolm G. Dunlop, det. U. S. S. 
Richmond about July 20 to resignation to 


\ tt July 20. 
Cruise, Robert C. Johnson; Fort Jay, N. Y.,} take effect July 20 


| Joseph M. Lovell, John R. Callery, John A. | 


Ens. John A. Milburn, det. U.S. S. 
ming about Aug. 1; to resignation accepted 
15. 

Ens. Sam Pickering, det. U. 8. 8. 


cola, Fla. 


Lieut. Comdr, Alma CC. Smith (M. C.). 


| det. U. S. S. Saratoga; to Nav, Hospital, San 


Diego, Calif. 


Lieut. Earl B. Erskine (M. C.), det. Navy | 


Retg. Sta., Chicago, Ill., about Aug. 1; 
Div. 25, Dest. Sqds., Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Glenn W. Berry (D. C.) 
det. Marine Bks., Parris Island, S. C.; to 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 


tu 


Lieut. (j. @.) Maurice A. Bliss (D. C.), det. | 


liam L. Fagg, Laurence N. Buck, Paul W. 
Caraway, Kygene L. Moseley, James M. 
Gavin, Lester 8S. Bork, John W. Strib- 
ling, Jr.. Helm G. Wilde, Charles N. Hun- 
ter, ,Logan Clarke, 


William lL. Nave, James J. 
Norris S. Longaker, Jr., Cornelius Z. Byrd, 
Robert F. Sadler, Normando A. Costello, 
John N, Stone, Thomas R. Lynch, Thomas 
C. Dolan, Clebert L. 
Smith; Cav., John G. 
Shumate, Charles B. McClelland, Jr., Ed- 
win H. J. Carns, Jr., Milton Ackeln, Don- 
ald M. Schorr, Wayne J. Dunn, Charles 
c. W. Allan; Q. M. C., Bert C. Muse, Bze- 
kiel E. Napier, William K. Ghormley, John 
L. Hornor, Jr; F. A., David F. Biown, 
Philip H. Draper, Jr., Frederie H, 
Ja., Luster A. Vickrey, Robert M. Losey, 
John J. O'Hara, Jr.; Coast Art., Edwin G. 
Griffith, Calvin L. Partin, Samuel V. Steph- 
enson, Edward A. Dodson, Charles G. Cal- 
loway, Daniel C. Doubleday, Thomas B. 
McDonald; Signal Corps, Harold G. Hayes, 
William G. Bowyer. 


VT | 


Wyo- | 


Galves- 
| ton; to temp. duty Nav. Air Station, Pensa- | 


, David X. Angluin, | 
Charles G. Williamson, George P. Moody, | 
Fitzgibbons, | 


Smith, | 
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| Nesbit, Wilbur Dick. As children do; poems | 
| of childhood, by ... decorations by Ellery 
Friend. 96 p., illus. N. Y., The P. F. 
Volland cd., 1939. 29-13451 | 
| Niebuhr, Reinhold. Leaves from the note- | 
| books of a tamed cynic. 198 p. Chicago, | 
| Willett, Clark & Colby, 1929. 29-13462 
Nifenecker, Eugene Alexander. A spelling | 
book, by . and William J. McGrath. | 
1 v. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co.,| 
1929. 29-13427 
Raymond, Sister Mary. Little mothers. 
(Poems.) 105 p. Caldwell, N. J., 1929. 
| 29-13431 
Rogers, Will. Ether and me; or, “Just re- | 
lax,” by ... pictures by Grim Natwick. 
77 p, illus. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, | 


1929. 29-134358 | 
poems. 96 p. Madison, N. J., The Coun-! 
try bard co., 1929. 29-13445 | 
wouldn’t go to heaven; a play in one act. | 
(Repertory plays, no. 77.) 60 p. Boston, | 

| 29-13425 | 

Smith, David Burson. Whispering. (Poems 
| 1929. 29-15428 | 

, Spalink, 

157 p. Grand Rapids, Mich., Smitter book 
29-13464 

Stephenscn, Henry Thew. Narrative writ- 
| ing. 214 p. N. Y., The Ronald press co., 
| Van Zandt, Grace Goodspeed. Occasional 
| verses. 40 p. San Diego, Calif., Sen} 
Verret, Joseph Arthur. An acreage 
census of cane varieties for the crops of 
tisties for the 1928 crop, by ... and R.| 
E. Doty. (Experiment station of the | 
cular no. 53.) 73 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, | 
1929 29-13593 | 
birches, a book of poems. 122 p. N. Y.,| 
W. Neale, 1929. 29-153442 
tion to ethics. 559 p. N. Y., The Mac- | 
millan ¢0., 1929. 29-15461 
acteristics of submerged jets. (Thesis) 
(Ph. D.)—Purdue university, 1928. Pub- 
neering experiment station of Purdue uni- | 
versity.) 67 p., illus. Lafayette, Ind., 


Sharp, Clarence. April ploughing and other | 
Sladen-Smith, Francis. The man who 
The Baker international play bureau, 1929. | 

| stories and essays.) 183 p. Ector, Tex.,| 
Benjamin H. The incense of prayer. | 

co., 1928. | 

| 1929. 29-153440 
Diego ‘printing co., 1928. 29-13420 
1928, 1929, 1930, and The official yield sta- | 
Hewaiian sugar planters’ association. Cir- 

29. 

Whiffen, Edwin Thomas. Flames and silver 
Wright, William Kelley. General introduc- | 
Zucrow. Maurice Joseph. Discharge char- | 
lished also as Bulletin no, 31 of the Engi- 
1928. 29-13602 | 


Amalgamated clothing workers of America. 
Research dept. Bibliography of source | 
material, articles, and books on the Amal- 
gameted clothing workers of America. 36 

. N. Y¥., 1929. 29-13607 | 

Annan, William, comp. An arrangement of 
the Comnanies (consolidation) act, 1908, 
as amended by the Companies act, 1928, | 
with general index. 235 p. Edinburgh, | 
W. Green ‘& Son, 1928. 29-15620 | 

| Atkeson, Thomas Clark. Outlines of grange 

| history. 61 p., illus. Washington, D. ©., 

The Netional farm news, 1928, — 29-13613 | 

| Baikie, James. Peeps at men of the old | 

| stone age, by with twelve full-page 
illustYations, four of them in colour, by 

89 p. London, A. | 

| @ G Black. 1928. 29-13521 | 

| British museum (Nat. hist.). . List of 
| the natural history publications ef the 

! 


Ameédee Forestier. 


Trustees of the British museum. 61 p. | 
29-13605 

The Eagle cook book | 
and household manual. (The Eagle li- 
vol. xliv, no. 2, serial no. 282.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle library 
| publications, 1929. 29-13628 
| Brubaker, Albert Philson, A text-book of 
human physiology, including a section 
on physiologic apparatus, &th. ed., 
and enl., with 367 illustrations. 853 p., 
illus. Phil, P. Blakiston’s son & Co., | 
1929, 29-13527 
Dorman, Henry Pickett. Studies on the life 
cycle of Heterakis papillosa (Bloch) by 
... (‘Contributions from the Zoological 
laboratory of the University of Illinois. 
no. 330." “Revrinted from Transactions 
of the American microscopical society, | 
vol. xlvii, number 4") p. 379-413, illus. 

| Menasha, Wis., 1928. 29-13532 
| Dougherty, Mary Lorette. ... The educa- 
tional clinic of the Department of edu- 
eation. (The Johns Hopkins university | 
studies in education. no. 11.) 78 p. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, | 
1929. 29-13610 
Dwiggins, William Addison. 22 printers’ 
marks and seals, designed or redrawn, | 
by ... 26 leaves, illus WN. Y., W. E. 
Rudge, 1929. 29-13604 
Gober, George Fletcher. Gober’s Georgia 
laws of automobiles and the air. 733 

p. Atlanta, Ga., Print. by the Stein 
printing co., 1929. 29-13618 
Harper, Charles George. Motor runs round 
London; a series of half-day, whole-day 
and week-end trips, selected, described 
and illustrated by ... Issued under the 
auspices of the Touring department of 
the Royal automobile club. 4th ed. 
(Burrow’s “R. A. CC.” guides.) 1 v., 
illus. Cheltenham, E. J: Burrow & co., 
1928? 29-13520 
Harper, Charles George. Motoring in Scot- 
land (5th ed.) a practical handbook for 
motor tourists, by Issued under 
the auspices of the Touring department 
of the Royal automobile club and of the! 
Royal Scottish automobile club. (Bur- | 
row’s R. A. C. guide. v.11.) 218 p., illus. 
London and Cheltenham, KE. J. Burrow 
& co., 1928? 29-13518 | 
Hawaiian sugar planters’ association. Bu- 
reau of boiler inspection. Annual report 
of the Bureau of boiler inspection for the 
period August 1, 1927, to July 31, 1928, 


~~ - 


London, 1928. 
| Brooklyn daily eagle. 


brary, 
75 p. 


| Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper, Base, Hampton 
'Rds., Va.. about Aug. 25; to Nav. Med. | 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Erwin H. W. Kersten 
| Aug. 28; to take effect Aug. 28. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert L. LeGendre (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper, Base, Hamp- 
ton Rds., Va., about Aug. 25; to Nav. Med. 
| School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur R. Logan (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va., about Aug. 25; 
| to Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Comdr. Charles V. Ellis (Ch. C.), to duty 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, II). 

Lieut. Walter A. Settle (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Sta.. Guam; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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| Peterson, Olof August. 


rev. | 


| leave—Army Officer. 
| Army officer for civilian hospitalization and 


(M. | 
C,), det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about | 


Hawaiian sugar planters’ association, 
for the year ending September 30,/1928. 
20 p., illus. Honolulu, Honolulu star- 
bulletin, 1928. i 29+18522 
Jackson, Richard Willet. Studies in the 
métabolism of gelatin. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph, D.)—University of Illinois, 
1925.) 6 p. Ufbana, IIl., 1929. 29-13533 
Kanerth, William. A text-book of illumina- 
tion. 269 p., illus. N. Y¥., J. Wiley & 
sons, 1929. 29-13524 
Labor party (Gt. Brit.) Freedom of the 
seas, Old and new, foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P. .19 p. 
London, The Labour party, 1929, 
29-13616 
Leonard, Robert Josselyn. Survey of higher 
education. for the United. Lutheran 
church in America, by . . E. S. Even- 
den and F. B. O'Rear, with the coopera- 
tion of other members of the staff and 
graduate students. 3v,, illus. N. Y., 
Texchers college, Columbia university, 
1929. 39-13611 
McKern, Will Carleton. ... The Neale and 
MeClaughry mound groups. (Bulletin 
of the Public museum of the city of 
Milwaukee. vy. 3, no. 3. Dee. 1, 1928.) 
p. 217-414, illus. Milwaukee, Wis., Pub. 
by order of the Board of trusteés, 1928. 
29+13531 
Medina, Harold Raymond. Selected: digest 
of New York statute law. 4th ed. . 283 
pP N. ¥., 1999. 29-138617 
Merrett, John Donald, defendant, Trial of 
John Donald Merrett, edited by Wil- 
liam Roughéad. (Notable British trials.) 
236 p. Edinburgh, W. Hodge & co., 1929. 
29-13621 
Mudge, Isadore Gilhert. Guide to reference 
books, by Isadere Gilbert Mudge. . Sth 
ed. 370 p. Chicago, American library 
assoc., 1929, 29-13603 
Peeler, Virginia. . The colored public 
school teacher in New Orleans. (Néw 
Orleans vocational information series. 
Supplementary vocational information 
monographs, no. 4.) 8 p. New Orleéafs, 
High school scholarship association, 1929. 
29-13608 
Pelluet, Dixic Observations on the eyto- 
plasm of normal and pathological plant 
cells; the effect of parasitiam on the 
chondriome of certain members of the 
Bricacéae, with a brief description of 
their ecology. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Bryn 
Mawr college. From Annals of botany, 
vol xiii, no. elxvii, July, 1928.) p. 637- 
664, illus. London, 1928. 29-13536 
. . The Brown's 
Park formation. (Memoirs of the Car- 
negie museum. vol. xi, no, 2.) p. &7- 
130, illus. Pittsburgh, Pub. by the au- 
thority of the Board of trustees of the 
Carnegie institute, 1928. 29+13530 
Pintner, Rudolf. Educational psychology; 
an introductory text 378 p., illus. N. ¢ 
H. Holt and eo,, 1929. 29-18609 
Piitsburgh, Carnegie institute. Institute 
of technology. College of industries, Dept. 
of printing. The bagpipe; six articles se- 
lected on a competitive basis from’ those 
written by members of the senior class 
of 1929. 42 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., Depart- 
ment of printing, Carnegie inatityte of 
technology, 1929. 29713606 
Potter, Mrs. Adele G. Practical inatruc- 
tions and recipes for cooking and can- 
ning in the pressure cooker. 49 p., illus. 
Washington, D. C., C. H. Potter & co., 
1929. 29-13526 
Priscilla company, Boston. 
- » . Modern Priscilla cook book: Mod- 
ern Priscilla proving plant methods of 
preparing and cooking over 1,000 appe- 
tizing dishes. 443 p. Boston, The Pirs- 
cilla publishing co., 19299. 29-13525 
| Reeder, Edwin Hewett. Simplifying teach- 
ing. 192 p. Chicago, Laidlaw brothei's, 
1929. 29-13612 


publishing 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


_The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen-° 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sury, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-27513, (8) Medical treatment while on 
Reimbursement to an 


medical treatment while away from post of 
duty on leave of absence is not authorized. 
The fact that the officer had suffered for 


| several years from the physical condition 


requiring his emergency private hospitaliza- 
tion and civilian medical treatment, and 
that he had just prior to going on leave 
been confined in a post hospital by reason 
thereof is no basis ie allowance under the 
law. (July 18, 1929.) 

A-27884. (S) Payt—Retired—World War 
officers. Persons who served during the 
World War as emergency warrant officers 
are not entitled by reason of such service 





|to retirement under the act of May 24, 
| 1928, 45 Stat. 735. 


Persons who served as commissioned war- 
rant officers in the Navy or Marine Corps 
during the World War other than as com- 





|missioned warrant officers of the Regular 


Navy or Marine Corps, and who are other- 


| wise within the act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 
| 735, are entitled to the benéfits of that act. 


‘A person who served in the Army during 
the World War as a commissioned officer, 
other than as a commissioned officer of the 
Regular Army, who subsequent to his World 
War service was appointed a warrant officer 
and who was later retired as such for phys- 
ical disability, is entitled to the benefits of 
the act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, if 
| otherwise within its terms upon the filing 
of evidence of séparation from the retired 
| list of the Regular Army. (July 18, 1929.) 
| A-27882. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
ance—Refund of premiums. Premiums paid 
{on War Risk Insurance canceled for fraud 
}on the part of the insured may not be re- 
|}funded, Schwartz v. United States Insur- 
ance Company, 21 F. Cas. No. 12505. (July 
117, 1929.) 
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Aid to Business 
By Research Into 


Science Outlined | Accounting 


| Credit Practice 


Varied Activities of Bureau 
Of Standards Described 
In Monthly Pub- 
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requirements without 


small value of available capital. 


Taxation 


[Continued from Page 2.1 
the constitution of a star hundreds of | 
light years away, the spectroscope 1s the | 
most accurate known means for. ana-| 
lyzing metals, gases, and other materials, 
and will reveal traces of impurities | 
which can not be found at all by chemical 
analysis. a 

By the means of an extremely sensi- | 
tive thermocouple, the surface tempera- 
tures of the planets have been meas-| 
ured. The results which have been se-| 
cured may eventually lead to a deter- 
mination of whether life exists on other | |) 
members of the solar system. 

The work of the chemistry division of | 
the Bureau of Standards covers a great | }| 
variety of subjects. Many of the in- 
vestigations are carried out in coopera- | 
tion with other divisions of the bureau. | 
A great deal of the testing, in connection | 
with the preparation of Government | 
specifications, is performed by this divi- | 


Communication 
sion. Standards for paint, varnish, rub- | 


: i] Motion Pictures 
ea reagents, etc., have weeny | Japan leads all nations in value 


motion picture production, with 
Chromium Plating Developed. 


The electrochemistry section has done | 
some interesting and valuable work, in- 
cluding the development of a process for | 
cromium plating. This is being used by | 
automobile manufacturers, by makers of ||| 
precision gages, and for coating the steel |] 
dies used by . mint, and the | 
electroplates used for our currency print- | , . 
ing. Even the casehardened steel plates ||} bee Bye ming _ soy Saskeadl 
wear out very rapidly, but covering the |]) #¢°P ed defining policy : 
surface with chromium, the hardest ||| 
metal known, its life is greatly increased. | || 
Another section deals with gas appli- | 
ances, and has made a _ study of the | | 
proper utilization of gas in domestic ap- |; 
pliances, the heating value of gas of dif- | 
ferent composition, etc. { 

Assistance has been given to various 
muncipalities in determining the re- 
spofisibility for some cases of carbon | 
monoxide poisoning. 

The work of the machanics and sound | 
division includes the testing of mechan- |]} 
ical appliances, such as elevator inter- ||} 
locks, fire extinguishers, and water cur- 
rent meters; investigation of the sound- | |} 
proofness of building materials; develop- | 
ment and testing of aeronautic instru- | 
ments for the air service; study of the 
aerodynamic properties of structures; |] 
and determination of the strength of | 
fabricated metals, ropes, and cables. 

Studies made in the sound laboratory | }} 
have yielded valuable data on ways of ||| 
rendering walls and floors more re- 
resistant to the passage of sound. Sev- 
eral publications have been issued giving 
practical information on the soundproof- 
ing of buildings and of airplane cabins. 
The performance of all sorts of devices 
and structures which must function in a| 
wind stream are studied in three wind 
tunnels. 


Models Studied in Tunnels. 

One of the tunnels is 36 inches in di- | 
ameter, and in it a wind speed of 180\|! 
miles per hour can be maintained. The 
second tunnel is octagonal in form with} 
a cross section 54 inches between the 
sides. The third tunnel is 10 feet in|]| 
diameter. The maximum wind speed! 


panies. 


ligence. (Kennedy v. Com’r.) 


for review filed 


dale vy. U. S.) 
Page 4, Col. 





Bureau of Internal 


ment in three cases. 


Decisions on page 4. 





of Commerce is advised. 


Radio 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Entry. 


aviation crashes. 


ing in Washington, D. C. 


ment of Commerce. 


Exporting and Importing 


Quarterly steel export quota 


tinental Steel Entente, 


Prague reports. 


merce states. 


Railroads 





destinations in Arizona and 


Mexico. 


Annual report of Bank of Hungary 
describes measures taken to meet credit 
strain despite 


Page 7, Col. 2 


- Page 3, Col. 5} 

Board of Tax Appeals rules penalty 
for failure te file return does not ap-| fying 
ply where failure was not due to neg- 


Page 4, Col. 1| 
Tax abatement sought in two appeals 
in Supreme Court. 
(Jonesboro Grover Co. v. U. S. Lons- 


‘ 


Page 1, Col. 2 state Commerce Commission. 


Opinion as to meaning of Radio Act | 
with regard to sale, mortgage or lease 
of radio stations, is given by general 
counsel of Federa] Radio Commission, 
order be 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Sea sled found in Navy tests to be 
best type of rescue boat in event of 


Page 1, Col. 4] 
Airplane beacon is installed on build- | 


Page 2, Col. 7| appellant, v. Federal Reserve Bank of 


Czechoslovakia increased by the Con- | 
Consul at 

Page 1, Col. 5 
=xports of grain from principal ports : ¢ 
of United States ecient during a | ered by insurance policy. 
ended July 20, Department of Com- 
Page 5, Col. 5 v. 


Continuation of full text of order of | 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quiring revision of rate on petroleum 
products from Southern Camersin, to | 
New | 
Page 6, Col. 7! of automobiles, according to communi-' 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road authorized to issue $2,400,000 of 
certificates to finance purchase of equip- 
/ ment, 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Receiver of Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas Railway authorized to issue $500,- 
000 of receiver’s certificates: 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Increased operating income for May 


Joint Congressional Committee on In-| for Class I railroads was $113,014,859 
ternal Revenue Taxation issues report | compared to $98,120,801 in May, 1928, | 
of investigation advocating special tax | Interstate Commerce Commisison an- 
consideration for life insurance com- | nounces. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of ruling of 


order 
rates. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Southern Pacific Company asks au- 





| Nevada-California-Oregon Line. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
| June statistics of revenues and ex- 


| Georgia & Florida Railroad is au- 


Page 4, Col. 6 | thorized to renew for five years its 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax leases of Statesboro Northern Railway. | Chief Coordinator. 
| Page 6, Col. 5} 


| Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway au- 
| thorized to abandon its station in Cleve- 
| land and to use union station. 

| Page 1, Col. 6 


| Rate decisions made public by the In- 
goo | terstate Commerce Commission. 


features turned out in 1928, Department 


| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


Shipping 
Continuation of full text of ruling of 
Interstate Commerce Commission modi- 
fying order establishing barge-rail 
rates. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


fuel oil at Canal oZne ports. 
Page 5, Col. 5| 


Executive 


Newport, Vt., Gross Island, near De- 
Detroit, and, temporarily, Ford Field Management 


at Detroit are designed as ports of en- 3 as 
try for airplanes from Canada by Inter- Business Conditions | 


departmental Committee on Ports of 


Merchants in Bolivia discouraged by 
{continued slump in business, due to | 
continuing drop in price of tin. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Federal Reserve Bank commits no 
legal wrong when in good faith through 


Page 3, Col. 3 | open market operations, control of dis- 
K. M. Lane appointed Chief of Aero- |.eount 
nautical Engineering Section of Depart- 


rates and refusal to discount 
eligible paper it attempts to bring about 
|reduction in brokers’ loans. Raichle, | 


New York. (Circuit Court of Appeals 


of |for Second Circuit). | 


Page 8, Col. 1} 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, rules death from drinking wool al- | 
cohol in cocktail is accidental and cov- | 
(Zurich Gen- 
eral Accident & Liability Insurance Co. 
Flickinger). 


| 
Page 8, Col. 6 
See Accounting, Taxation. | 
See Special Index and Digest gf latest | 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. | 
Tariff 


Henry Ford favors duty free entry 


Interstate Commerce Commission modi- | 
establishing barge-rail | 


thority to acquire control by lease of | 


penses of Erie and Chicago & Erie rail- | 
Revenue an-|! roads, 


nounces adjustment of tax overassess- Page 6| 


Page 6) 


Page 6) 


Shipping Board invites bids for Diesel| | See 


| York market. 


| Page 5, Col. 1 


cation to Senator Reed; consideration of 
chemical, oil and paint schedule of tariff 
bill by Senate Finance Committee con- 
tinues, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
United States Customs Court’ hands | 
down decisions involving embroidered 
net and cottage cheese, 
Page 5, Col. 5] 


Finance | 
Banks and Banking 


| Annual report of Bank of Hungary | 
| describes measures taken to meet credit 


| 
j requirements without strain despite | 
| 





| 

small value of available capital. 
Page 7, Col. 2 

Two German mortgage banks adopt 

| merger proposal, 
| ; Page 6, Col. 4| 
| See Executive Management, Deci- | 
sions Affecting Business. | 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance | 


Economics effected through Federal 
| Coordinating Service are reviewed by 


Page 2, Col. 4) 
| Daily statement of the United States | 
| Treasury. 
: Page 6 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
f Page 9| 
| See Service and Personnel, National | 
| Defense. 


Insurance | 


Joint Congressional Committee on In- | 
ternal Revenue Taxation issues report 
lof investigation advocating special tax | 
consideration for life insurance com- 
panies. 
| Page 3, Col. 5 
Executive Management, Deci- 
| sions Affecting Business. | 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 


Page 6 


Production 
Agricultural and Food 


Products 


Stndy of uses, nature and value of 
soil surveys just completed by Ameri- | 
ean Association of Soil Survey Workers, | 
summarized by Department of .Com- | 
merce. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Markets for agricultural products are | 
generally firm, Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. | 

Increased poultry supplies and lower 
prices indicated for the poultry market 
this fall, Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Exports of grain from principal ports 
of United States increased during week 
ended July 20, Department of Com- 
merce states. | 

Page 5, Col. 5 | 

Department of Agriculture warns otf | 
insecticides, fungicides and disinfectants 
sold on misrepresentation of properties. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission order com- 
pany to cease desceptive branding of | 
beverrge syrup. | 

Page 5, Col. 7 





‘Selling 
Marketing 


Coffee crop in Honduras is exceeding 
expectations, Department of Commerce 
is advised. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Stocks of wheat in American markets 
July 22 of 104,946,000 nearly compared 
with 42, 873,000 bushels last year. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Construction 


Canadian firm to manufacture solo- 
mite, states trade commissioner at Win- 
nipeg. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Engineering 


nautical Engineering Section of Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col, 7 


Forest Products 


Growing of timber on marginal lands 
being farmed at loss advocated as 
measure of farm relief by Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Machinery 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Mines and Minerals 


Quarterly steel export quota of 
Czechoslovakia increased by the Con- 
tinental Steel Entente, Consul at 
Prague reports. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quiring revision of rate on petroleum 
products from Southern California to 
destinations in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


Rubber and 


Its Manufactures 


Argentina is believed to be leading 
rubber manufacturing country of South | 
America, Commerce Department states. 


Standardization and 
_ Simplified Practice 


Demands of business has resulted in 
greater response of Department of 
Commerce in work of commercial stand- 
ardization, Secretary of Commerce says. 

’ Page 1, Col. 2 

Activities of Bureau of Standards are 
described in new publication. 

Page 2, Col. 2 





Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Japan leads all nations in value of} in budget for military expenditures and 
favors setting up of commission to de- 
termine whether expenses of Army can 
be reduced. 


motion picture production, with 800 
features turned out in 1928, Department 
of Commerce is advised. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


and 


Domestic Markets 
Markets for agricultural products are 
generally firm, Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 
Farm Board hears proposal for stabi- 
lization of graps and raisin industry. 





Page 1, Col. 2 Relations. 





possible in these last two tunnels is! 
about 75 miles an hour. Many models! of wall board is being manufactured 
of aircraft, aerial bombs, tall buildings,| from corn stalks in a semicommercial 
and chimneys have been studied by ‘plant erected by the bureau and _ the 
means of this equipment. Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. Pea- 
Current meters are used for measur-| nut shells have been used with some 
ing the flow of water in rivers and open| syecess as a substitute for hardwood 
channels. At the bureau, they are tested | shavings in the manufacture of gypsum 
by towing them from a small electric! fiber concrete. 
car moving on a track over a tank 400/ ‘The metallurgical division is equipped 
feet long. Thus the meter moves through to go through all the processes em- 
the water instead of the water flowing | ployed in the casting, working, and heat 
past the meter, but both produce the|treatment of metals. There is an ex- 
same result. | perimental foundry, equipped with gas, 
_The big testing machines of the en-| oj], and electric furnaces, rolling mill, 
gineering mechanics section are always | forging press, draw bench, heat-treat- 
of interest. The largest of these is a|ment plant, ete. These machines are of 
vertical machine with a capacity of 10,-| medium size and capable of doing some 
000,000 pounds in compression. This|yeal work. Very complete equipment 
machine is being used to test one-fourth] js provided for the microscopic study of 
size models of portions of the columns|the structure of metals. Recently the 
for the new Hudson River bridge be-|X-ray has been taken up as a means 
tween New York and Fort Lee. y 
machine is operated hydraulically, oil|als and alloys. 
under a pressure of about 3,000 pounds . ~ Sma tae 
per square inch being supplied cana cyl-| High Standards Necessary 
inder 52 inches in diameter located be-| In no industry are high standards 
low the floor. Our largest horizontal) more dependent on exact scientific work 
emery machine does not have so great than in metallurgy, yet for years a 
capacity as the vertical one, but is much|0f the processes were controlled by 
more sensitive and accurate; in fact, it | “rule-of-thumb methods. 
is really a precision instrument. This|,. For me@ny years a great deal of atten- 


{ment and concrete, 


The| for getting at the inside history of met- 


lars, etc. 

This section has completed the casting 
of the largest piece of optical glass ever 
made in this country and one of the three 
or four largest in the world. | 

This is a disk of glass 70% inches in} 


periscopes, range finders, officers a) 


| diameter and 10% inches thick, weighing 
| about 3,500 pounds. 


It will be used as 


Conditions of Credit 
In Hungary Described 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
domestic capital was also invested in for- 
eign securities, while sales effected 
abroad for domestic account were in rela- 


Service and 
K. M. Lane appointed Chief of Aero- | Personnel 


of Congress. 


iness to postpone payment of debt for 
war supplies due August 1 if France 
ratifies funding settlement. 


Nicaragua is announced. 


| article by Dr. A. M. Stimson, Assistant 
Page 6, Col. 7| Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


| aliens in fiscal year 1928 was $71, Com- 
missioner 


Page 5, Col. 4 | states. 


Detroit, and, temporarily, Ford Field 
at Detroit are designed as ports of en- 
try for airplanes from Canada by Inter- 
departmental Committee on Ports of 
Entry. 


oath to defend Constitution is not re- 
quired for issuance of passport, reply- 
ing to protest at issue of passport to 
officer of peace society. 


best type of rescue boat in event of 
aviation crashes. 


officers are not entitled to reimburse- 
ment for private medical services while 
on leave. 


War Department. 


| Navy Department, 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Market Statistics 
Stocks of wheat in American markets 


July 22 of 104,946,000 nearly compared 
with 42,873,000 bushels last year. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission orders 


company to cease deceptive branding 
of beverage syrup. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Education 
New books received by the Library 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Treasury Department announces read- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Withdrawal of 1,200 marines from 


Page 1, Col. 6 
General 
Daily engagements of the President 





at the Executive offices. 


Page 3 
Health 
Malarial and Other Feld Studies—An 


Page 9 
Immigration 
Average cost of deporting 12,908 


General of Immigration 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Newport, Vt., Gross Island, near De- 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Assistant Secretary of State says 


Page 3, Col. 2 


National Defense 
President Hoover discusses increase 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Sea sled found in Navy tests to be 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Comptroller General rules that Army 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
See Service and Personnel, Foreign 








| ance can parallel with that of the preced- 
ing year. Under these circumstances the 
| changes in our metallic and foreign ex- 
| change reserve were in accordance with 

expectations, Consistently with the agri- 

cultural character of this country, ex- 
| ports customarily decline during the first 
| half of the year, so that the decrease of 


the mirror for the reflecting telescope |tively small amount, the situation of |the metallic and foreign exchange reserve 


at Ohio Wesleyan University. It re- 
quired 842 months for cooling and anneal. 
ing and over 70 hours for drilling an 8- 
inch hole through the center of the disk. | 

This division also deais with china- 
ware, heavy products, refractories, ce- 
lime, gypsum, and 
enameled ware. New uses have been 
found for American clays. Waste in 
these industries through defective ware 
has been greatly reduced. 

The bureau tests samples of all the 
cement which the Government buys. To 
expedite this work, three branch labora- 
tories are maintained. They are at 
Northampton, Pa., Denver Colo., and San 
Francisco, Calif. The advisability of 
somewhat extending the work of these 
laboratories, particularly at San Fran- | 
cisco, to assist Government agencies and 


machine is capable of loading a speci-| tion has been paid to rail failures and |the States in the vicinity is now being 


men to 1,150,000 pounds in tension and} 
to 2,300,000 pounds in compression. Va- 
riations of load of only 1 or 2 pounds 
can be detected. 

The organic and fibrous materials di- 
vision deals with rubber, textiles, paper, | 
and leather. In establishing standards 
of quality and performance for mate-| 
rials of this kind, it is often necessary 
to study the actual manufacturing! 
process. Frequently such work cannot 
be carried out in a commercial plant. 
In some cases commercial machinery is 
used, while in others, as illustrated by 
the paper mill, the machines have been 


ways for preventing them. The bureau 
is cooperating with the steel makers 
and the railroad companies on the prob- 
lem of “transverse fissures.” This study 
requires hundreds of tests on new rails | 
and on rails which have been subjected | 
to varying lengths of service. | 

The prevention of corrosion of dura- | 
lumin, the light alloy used in aircraft | 
construction, has been studied. 


considered. 


Useless Preparations Sold 
To Kill Insects and Fungus 


[Continued from Page 3.) 


the stock exchange throughout the year 
was depressed, and prices gradually de- 
clined. 

Our price indexes were on the whole 


'above the level of the preceding year. 
|The drought 


in the summer caused a 
sharp advance in prices of foodstuffs, 


under the influence of which retail prices | 


as well as indexes of the cost of living 
increased, reaching their peak in Sep- 
tember. Some alleviation of the cost 


}of living was undoubtedly afforded by 2 
measure taken by the Government pro- | 
viding, in contrast to the original plan, | 
for a delay in the gradual advance of | 


house rates. As a result of this measure, 
house rents during the year show an ad- 


| vance of only about 15 per cent. 


Statistics of the Development of trade 
—especially as reflected in clearings— 
indicate a further growth which, how- 


jever, is relatively less than that of the 
; previous year. 


For proper interpreta- 
tion of the statistics of clearings we must 
take into consideration not merely the 
natural tendency of trade to increase— 
which must similarly be considered in the 
interpretation of other economic sta- 
tistics — but also the fundamental 
changes in the nature of clearings, since 


It has | ducer $64 a gallon. Neither this mixture| payments other than in form of actual 


been found that by proper heat treat-} nor any of the many similar mixtures|cash are of growing importance. 


ment and boating the duralumin with a/! 


be largely eliminated. 
Passing now to the last of the tech- | 
nical divisions, we may consider as typ- | 


specially designed. |ical of the work of the ceramics division 
Study of Processes Is Made. jits activities with respect to optical 

These plants enable the bureau to/glass. Before the war not one pound 
study carefully the actual processes of | of optical glass was made in this coun- 
which materials are manufactured, and|try. Our lens makers led the world, but 
often it is able to suggest improvements| they all worked with German or French 
which lead to better and cheaper prod-|glass. When the war came the foreign 
ucts. New uses for materials are dis-|supply of glass was cut off, and our 
covered and outlets found for waste prod-|@rmy and navy were threatened with a 
ucts. Paper has been made from al]l|Shortage of all the optical instruments 
sorts of materials, such as cotton linters,| Which are absolutely essential to modern 
sugar-cane refuse, banana stems, etc. | Warfare. 

The durability of our paper currency} Dr. S. W. Stratton, who was then di- 
has been more than doubled by the de-| rector of the bureau, realized the danger 
velopment in the bureau’s experimental | of the situation, and processes for making 
mill of an entirely new type of paper.! optical glass were developed at the bu- 
Although the paper is unlike any ever|reau in cooperation with the Geophysical 
before produced, it can be manufactured | Laboratory and with manufacturers. The 
in existing plants and is no more expen-| whole difficult technique had to be de- 
sive than the former material. | veloped, but in 1917 we were able to pro- 

The bureau’s work, just now getting | duce the highest grades of optical glass, 
well under way, on the utilization of|and we have been making it ever since. 
waste products of the land is performed | Most of our glass now goes to the Navy 
by this division. A satisfactory grade|Department and is used in gun sights, 


could produce the results claimed for 


; oy j a | 
jlayer of pure aluminum, corrosion can | them, | 


| 


bark, or in the soil, and paints to be ap-| 
| plied to the trunk of the tree, have been | 
examined for their alleged powers to 
|control fungous diseases anfl to kill in-| 
sects when, according to the advertis- 
ing literature, the substances are taken 
|up by the sap and carried to all parts 
of the tree. 

Not only is the value of these “reme- 
dies” very questionable, the administra- 
tion reports, but many of them actually 
| harm the trees. They may cause serious 
| damage to shade and orchard trees, and 
in case of the latter, endanger the crop 
through failure to control insects and 
| diseases. 

Housewives are especially cautioned 


made for attractive little cases contain- 
ing a chemical, which, when merely hung 
| in a room, will drive away or kill moths, 
| ants, roaches, flies, and mosquitoes, and 


Liquids, powders, and capsules to be | ‘ 
placed in a hole in the tree, under the|; 


not to believe the glittering promises | 


As regards steamship traffic on the} 


Danube, the opening of the free port at 
Csepel is an event worthy of note. It 
is to be hoped that the capital invested 
in this large-scale enterprise may lead 
to a revival of the Danube steamship 
service, which has shown but slight ac- 
tivity since the war. 

In contrast with the incompleteness of 
economic recovery, financial reconstruc- 
tion has made great progress. Surplus 
revenues amounted to approximately 95,- 
000,000 pengos ($16,616,000) in the fiscal 
year 1927-28, thus raising the total sur- 
plus realized since the beginning of the 
reform to nearly 400,000,000 pengos 
($69,960,000). This showing justified a 
liberalization of our tax policy which 
previously had to be determined entirely 
by our urgent fiscal needs. This change 
of policy has already been put into effect 
in the easing of certain sales and build- 
ing taxes. ‘ 
| The factors influencing our credit situa- 
| tion have also brought about changes in 
| the condition of the bank. has been 
noted, during the first half of the year 





at the same time disinfect the room, 
purify the air, and prevent disease. 





our industries were provided with foreign 
capital without difficulty, Our trade bal- 


during this period may be characterized 
}as a regularly recurrent phenomenon. 
As against 317,500,000 pengos ($55,- 
531,000) shown for the end of 1927, the 
|metallic reserve gradually fell off to 
263,100,000 pengos ($46,016,000) on July 
23. While there was a moderate reaction 


jexports of manufactures could not be 
|increased. The advance of 1 to 1% per 
cent in interest rates on foreign credits 
| as against rates prevailing at the begin- 
ning of the year reversed the direction 
of flow for funds seeking short-term in- 
vestments. In August and September 
the foreign placing of our long-term 
loans came to an almost complete stand- 
| Still, so that in September our metallic 
and foreign exchange reserve began to 
sink once more, reaching its lowest point 
of 252,100,000 pengos ($44,092,000) on 


in August, it was only temporary. Our | 


come interest, dividends and rents, $657,- 
755,000; capital gain (add), $8,523,000; 
tax-exempt interest and domestic divi- 


|dends (subtract), $33,730,000; total tax- | 


able income, $632,548,000; investment 


and real estate expenses, $41,336,000; net 
taxable income, $591,121,000; tax at 5) 
per cent rate (the normal tax on in-| 


dividuals instead of 
$29,560,000. 

Minimum determination: Increase in 
surplus funds, $161,804,878; dividends to 
stockholders, $18,258,987; total, $180,- 
063,865; tax at 13% per cent (corporate 
rate), $24,308,622. 

The basis for the maximum determi- 
nation is as follows: It would be unfair 
to tax the net taxable investment in- 
come of life insurance companies at a 
rate greater than five per cent which, is 
the normal rate on individuals, for to 
do so would be to tax practically every 
individual having a policy at a rate 
higher than he would pay if the income 
accrued to him direct. It will be noted 
full relief is given for dividends and tax- 
exempt interest in arriving at taxable 
income but that capital gains and losses 
are included in the computation. 


corporate rate), 


The basis for the minimum computa- T 


tion is as follows: 


September 30. Owing to the presistent 
recession of grain prices and the failure 
of our trade balance to improve, the in- 
crease in the bank rate had, during the 
remaining months of the year, only a 
limited effect upon the metallic reserve. 
During the last three months of the year 
our reserve fluctuated generally between 
260,000,000 pengos ($45,474,000) and 270,- 
000,000 pengos ($47,223,000), and at the 
end of the year amounted to 263,600,000 
pengos ($46,104,000). The holding of 
gold in our reserve showed a further 
moderate increase, amounting on De- 
cember 31 to 201,100,000 pengos ($35,- 
172,000) and giving a cover of 39.1 per 
cent even to our relatively high bank- 
note circulation on that date. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 25. 


Consideration Is Proposed 
In Life Insurance Taxes 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
for, if the taxes were inadequate under 
the 1918 act, they are still more inade- 
quate now. 

It is obvious that the determination of 
a reasonable tax for insurance com- 
panies to pay is a matter of judgment, 
as long as the regular statutory tax 
is not to be levied. 

In spite of the difficulty of such a de- 
termination, computations for such a 
reasonable tax will be made as follow 
for the year 1927: 7 

Maximum determination: Gross in- 








The increase in surplus indicates the 
profits made and not allocated to the 
benefit of the policyholder. The reserve 
indicates the interest of the policyholder 
in the company. If the increase in re- 


serve for all reasons, including the addi-| 


tion of the legal interest earned on such 


reserve is entirely exempted from taxa- | 


tion, it would certainly seem fair to tax 
the annual increase in surplus plus the 
dividends to stockholders at the full cor- 
porate rate (18% per cent). This tax 
would not fall on the policyholders at all. 


Now, there may be good reasons why! 


neither of the above methods should be 
directly applied by law, but it is consid- 
ered reasonable in view of the above 
computations that a proper tax on insur- 
ance companies for the year 1927 would 
be between $29,600,000 and $24,300,000, 


Abatement of Taxes Asked 
In Supreme Court Appeals 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
by him of a dividend paid on his shares 
of stock in said bank, and that he took 
nothing by reason of the reorganization 
that he coold sell and dispose of separate 
and apart from his shares of stock in 
the bank. 

The Board of Tax Appeals and the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit both affirmed the decision of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
petitioner is now seeking a review of the 


Annual Cumulative Index | 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Decline in Price | 
Of Tin in Bolivia 
Disturbs Business 


|Merchants Discouraged by 
Continued Economic De- + 

| pression, Says Depart«« 
ment of Commerce. 





| [Continued from Page 2.) 

national, state and municipal taxes @p 
|importations of necessary machinery and 
| Supplies, and no export duty will be levied 
|on the sugar produced by the company. 
Lands suitable for cane growing are to 


j] | be allocated to the company and, when 


; production reaches the point where it 
| will meet the domestic demand, it is 
| Stated that the present import duty on 
| Sugar may be raised considerably. The 
project must be started within one 
| year after receiving its privileges, and 
|the Government must be consulted be- 
fore any attempt is made to fix prices. 

A bill to create a similarly protected 
flour-milling industry is expected soon to 
receive the approval of the Executive. 
The flour industry will in general operate 

| under conditions similar to those offered 
| to the sugar industry, as regards lands 
| and duties. 
| Textile Trade Disturbed. 

The textile trade has been seriously af- 
| fected by the expectation of heavy import 
duties on all classes of cotton goods. The 
bill creating a local textile mill pro- 
vided for the imposition of duties asygoon 
as local production should have reacted 
a stated figure. A wide divergence of 
| opinion exist locally as to whether the 
La Paz mill will attain the production set 
by law. It seems probable that certain 


|} | classes of textiles will not be able to 


meet the prices of the La Paz prod@t 
| after the passage of the customs duties, 
and the shortage will result in local mer- 
chants being compelled to purchase from 
local sources. As a result of local pro- 
tests, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the objectionable features of the 
law, but the Government announced that 
the law would be effective without modifi- 
cation on July 1, the date originally set 
for its inauguration, 

Business firms are protesting vigorously 
against the increasing number and va- 
| riety of taxes which are being imposed 
; upon them. During 1928 an income tax 
| Subjected business to an 8 per cent levy 
| on all income derived from capital, this 
tax being in addition to the graduated 
scale of taxes on incomes over $10,000 
and the one-fourth-of-1-per-cent tax on 
gross commercial sales. The additional 
taxes have operated in many cases to 
wipe out the meager operating profits 
| of the smaller firms. 

Mineral Output Exported. 
| The entire production of mineral is 
| exported, so that export figures are an 
index to mining operations. In 1928, tin, 
| silver, bismuth, and gold were exported 
in greater volume than in the previous 
| year, but a decline occurred in shipmepts 
|of lead, copper, zinc, antimony, d 
j tungsten. In value, the only mineral 
exports in 1928 that were greater than in 
| 1927 were copper, silver, bismuth, and 


| gold, the value of tin being considerably 


|less than in 1927, although the volume 
| was 16 per cent greater. During the 
| first quarter of 1929, preduction of tin in- 
| creased approximately 15 per cent in vol- 
| ume as compared with the like period of 
1928, amounting to 11,075,188 kilos 
(metal content) as compared with 9,648,- 
| 366 in the previous year. The value of 
tin for the first quarter of 1919 was 
| 8,315,128 bolivianos as compared with 
7,912,800 in the same quarter of 1928. 
Copper shipments showed a decline, only 
1,721,751 kilos being exported during the 
first quarter of the curretn year as com- 
pared with 2,006,612 kilos in the same 
period of last year, but the value was 
491,015 bolivianos, an increase of 14.4 
per cent. Shipments of lead were less 
in quantity and in value than in the same 
quarter of 1928. Exports of antimong, 
| bismuth, silver, tungsten, and gold et 
| greater in volume and value during the 
| first three months of the present year. 
The following table compiled fram the 
monthly issues of the Boletin Comercial pf 
La Paz shows the mineral export of Boli®ta 
during the past two years: 

Fine 
weight, 

kilos. 
5,381,905 
729,462 
5,805,737 
,636,558 
4,016,726 
108,510 
168,051 
51,920 
240 


Bolivianos. 
97,845,186 
4,782,475 
4,739,144 
1,358,635 
1,936,986 
885,984 
5,946,698 
50,018 
11,972 





| Lead 

| Zine A 

| Antimony 
Bismuth . 

| Silver 

| Tungsten 

| Gold (ounces) 
70,399,109 


| 117,552,098 


« 42,074,176 
8,485,552 
12,705,383 
2,260,873 
3,542,879 
136,110 
175,389 

+ 17,566 


Copper 
Lead 

Zine 
Antimony 
Bismuth 
Silver .. 
|Tungsten . in ° 
Gold (ounces) ...... - 


Total bike 69,397,928 108,008 54% 
(Boliviano par 36.5 cents.) 
Government Aids Mines, 

The Government attempted to aid 
the tin and zine industries by reducin 
the impoi’ duty on certain materials used 
in these industries so long as the price 
of tin remained below £280 per ton, and 
by removing the export tax on zinc ores 
containing less than 20 per cent lead con- 
tent or less than 2 kilos of silver per 
metric ton, as long as the price remained 
below £32 per ton, 

No data are available covering the 
export and import trade of Bolivia in 
1928 other than the value of minerals 
exported during the year. As minerals 
have annually accounted for over 90 per 
cent of total exports since 1920 the de- 
| cline in value of minerals shipped during 
the past year as compared with 1927 in- 
dicates a drop in totai export of some 9 
per cent. Exports of minerals in 1928 
amounted to only 108,003,572 bolivianos 
as compared with 117,633,290 bolivianos 
| in 1927. Total exports during 1928 were 

127,083,926 bolivianos, of which 79.6 per 
cent were shipped to Great Britain and 
only 8.4 per cent to the United States. 
However, almost the entire export trade 
)to Great Britain consists of tin of which 





case by means of a petition for a writ | the United States is the largest apes 


of certiorari, 


consumer, 





